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‘« There exists not among men any spiritual or moral influence without cor- 
responding political effects. To admit such a thing possible would be to con- 
tradict the testimony of our senses, deny the connection of cause and. effect, 
and establish the atheistic notions of chance. Wherever, then, this influence 
is external there can be no independence, and where there is no national inde- 
pendence there can be no national virtue, happiness, or true greatness.”—Frac. 
Hist. of Man. 
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Memoirs of the e King? s Supremacy, and f the Rise, Progress, and 
Results of the Supremacy of the Pope, in different agts and 
nations, so far as relates to civil affairs. By ‘Thomas Clarke, 
LL. D.- Secretary for the Library, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary, to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 

- Domestic’ Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland. 8voi Pp. 401. Stockdale. 1809. 


THE important question between Papists and Protestants has not 
generally been distinctly understood. It has commonly been 
supposed to be chiefly ofa religious nature, and by many 
exclusively so, whereas it. is chiefly of a political nature, and 
very dissimilar from the questions. that separate the members of 
our episcopal Protestant church: from the various sects which 
prevail in the country. It is, indeed, so dissimilar, that, should 
the Papists come forward as a body, and. declare-that they had 
renounced every religious doctrine that is objectionable to Pro- 
testants, and that they were ready.to subscribe every doctrinal 
article of our church, they still could.net, with safety, be 
admitted to any further privileges:than have been.conceded to 
‘them. Much would remain-for them. yet to do, before they 
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should cease to be considered as dangerous possessors of any 
power inthe state. ‘They must, in fact, tear up what seems to 
be deeply infixed in their feelings, every particle of attachment 
to the supremacy of the pope. 

The author of these memoirs seems to be duly sensible of the 
mischievous effects which have arisen from the supremacy of the 
pope, and which must continue to arise, so long as it is main- 
tained by the Romish church. But when, in the introduction, 
he proposes to consider, throughout his work, the king’s supre- 
macy. ‘* wholly abstracted from the Catholic question,” it may 
fairly be questioned, whether, bearing in mind, on the one 
hand, the absolute claims of Papists to one infallible head in 
religious matters, and, on the other, the independent founda- 
tion on which the kings of England hold their crown, and 
maintain their supremacy in church and state, it can be so 
.abstractedly considered. Before this can be admitted, there 
must be a clear definition of what Mr. Clarke means when he 
speaks of the Catholic question. If he mean, by this, the ques- 
tion as it concerns simply those Catholic and fundamental doc- 
trines of christianity which prevailed before the papal supre- 
macy was asserted, and which now do pr€vail nearly all over the 
world, we agree with him, that our king’s supremacy may be 
cdetdeeed abstractedly from these Catholic doctrines; or, if he 
mean by the Catholic guestion, those religious doctrines particu- 
larly of the Romish church, the maintenance of which causes 
the church now established in this country to consider the 
Romish church as in error, we also agree with him. But if, 
by the Catholic question, he mean, as it is apprehended is 
meant by the Papists, the political, as well as the religious, 
articles of the modern church of Rome, then we do not admit 
that the king’s supremacy can, in this sense, be considered 
wholly abstracted from the Catholic question. A) persons, desirous 
of obtaining proper ideas of the Cathslic, or rather, as it should 
always be called, the papal question, should ever remember this 
important part, which is the political part, inseparable trom the 
question, and alarmingly injurious to our king’s supremacy. 
They who have maintained it, in connexion with the church of 
Rome, have, we agree with Mr. Clarke, ‘* done more harm to 
the general interests of the Catholics” (in which ever of the two 
former senses, as above laid down, the word Catholic is con- 
sidered) ‘¢ than all the doctrinal parts of their religion cou! 
ever have effected.” 

Mr. Clarke, in the introduction to these memoirs, states his 
object, as follows : 


“¢ The primary object of inquiry is, whether the supremacy 
’ 
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claimed by the pope, or the authority exercised by him over bishops, 
is founded in truth and justice. And, while we investigate this, 
it will appear that the king’s supremacv, so far from being incompa- 
tible witb the tenets of the Catholic religion, is established upon the 
fundamental prine:ples of christianity. It is necessary to ascertain 
these first principles, otherwise our'reasoning can be neither u-eful nor 
solid ; but, like a building without foundation, may crumble about 
our ears, and bury us in the ruins. To this subject, therefore, the 
first short chapter is applied, which is the only one deyoted to what is 
generally termed controversy. The second chapter developes, in a 
summary view, the calamitous consequences of papal supremacy on 
the civil governments of different nations, throughout diferent 
ages. All the subsequent chapters, except the last, contain the his- 
tory of these realms: wherein a continued series of facis throughout 
the different reigns, from the time of the conquest to that of the 
restoration, traces the rise, progress, and results of the po, e's supre- 
macy, with reference to temporal affairs. The last chapter demon- 
strates, upon the authority of facts, and of an author who received 
the pope’s apostolical benediction for bringing forward these facts, that 
the supremacy of the pope is an usurpation, and that not only ancient 
principles, but modern practice, and the precedents of the popes 
themselves, all unite in authority for its abolition.” 


Mr. Clarke begins the first chapter by observing, that “ the 
pages of our annals most disgraceful to the British character, 
are those which hand down to us the history of the penal laws 
against Catholits.” Such an observation could not be expected 
from one who had undertaken ta. develope the calamitous 
consequences of papal supremacy on *the civil governments. of 
different nations, throughout different ages. ’* On the com- 
mon feeling of self-defence, we cannot view these penal laws in 
the same disgraceful light in which he views them. The his- 
tory of them i is, indeed, an whetee part of the.British his- 
tory: but, knowing, as Mr. Clarke did know, the deplorable 
and uniform results of papal power tlroughout different ages and 
nations in civil affairs, and which dep! lorable results he details 
through many successive reigns of popes in the following chap- 
ter, how can he consistently call laws, which were intended to 
guard against such results, the most disgracefu’ that are to be 
met with in the annals of British history ? 

That these penal laws have been gradually repealed, as expe- 
rience has shewn they might safely be, in proportion as the 
Protestant faith in the pure principles of christianity, and 
attachment to the king’s supremacy, became better fixed, affords 
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the most pleasing reflection to every generous christian ; and 
it is deeply to be regretted, that, since much has been conceded 
to the Papists, by Protestants and Protestant kings, they have 
not conceded more themselves. They, on the contrary, are 
still so firmly attached to the papal supremacy, that they will 
not concede any point which is connected with its continuance. 
Upon this principle, when it was announced in parliament that 
it was in contemplaticn to place the appointment of Irish Catho- 
lic bishops under the control of his majesty, some Romish pre- 
lates interfered, and occasicned that measure to be contravened. 
They knew that, if carried into effect, it would tend to lessen 
the claims of the papal supremacy; but it was a measure, the 
accomplishment of which can alone free them from the jealou- 
sies we otherwise must entertain towards them. It becomes, 
therefore, essential to remove this great stumbling block of 
papal supremacy in the way of conciliation and peace. Mr. 
Clarke endeavours to do this, and to prove that the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of the pope is contrary to the scriptures, and 
esnpportog by the doctrine and example of the primitive 
athers. 


** There is,” says he, “‘a deep reverence due to the primitive 
church, and a confidence to these venerable fathers, whose opinions 


and practice settle things on their .old foundation—the gospel. This 
great basis of their authority being the sole and unerring standard 
whereby the trath may be appreciated, it is important and necessary 
to be possessed of this standatd by a brief elucidation of the princi- 
ples of the gospel on this pdint. “‘ The supremacy of the pope is 
claimed on a supposed primacy of Peter in power, and a pretended 
jurisdiction over the other apostles, to which the pope is successor. 
If this had been the case, how could James and John desire to be 
next in dignity to Christ ; or how could there have been any conten- 
tion amongst them and the other apostles, who should be greatest ? 
This could not possibly have happened, had Peter obtained any pre- 
eminence. But so far was Peter from this superiority, that Paul 
reproved him, and withstood him to his face, when he dissembled 
to the Jews: and St. Peter styles himself but a fellow-preslyler of 
the Presbyters, to whom his first epistle was directed. The supposed 
primacy over the other apostles being, therefore, contrary to the 
scriptures, no conclusion of the hereditary supremacy of the pope, as 
his successor, can be drawn from it. It is equally contrary to the 
authority of the ancient fathers, as may be seen in the commentaries 
of St. Ambrose, and in the works of St. Jerome, who say, that 
none of the bishops is higher or lower than another ; and if refe- 
rence be made, not only to the opinion of Cyprian, but to his perso- 
nal conduct on this point, his authority will demonstratiyely contirm 
the invalidity of this claim for the sovereign pontiff. 
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‘* There is no example of the bishop of Rome exercising any pecu- 
liar jurisdiction in the dioceses of other bishops; but there are 
abundant proofs, that every bishop, in the first centuries, was supreme 
in his own diocese, and subject to noother. Cyprian says, that as the 
church was divided into many districts, so each was subject to its own 
particular bishop, who presided over it with the plenitude of episco- 
pal authority, without being accountable to any other but God. He 
says, allthe apostles were invested with the same dignity and power 
which were given to Peter, and that every bishop has the same autho- 
rity in his diocese which our Lord conferred upon Peter.* And, ina 
council of eighty-seven bishops, of which he was president, it was 
held, that every bishop had full power to determine for himself, and 
— no more be judged by another than he could judge him,’’+ 

- 4. 


Neither is the ecclesiastical supremacy of the pope indefensi- 
ble only from the tenour of the scriptures, and the writings 
of the primitive fathers, but it is, moreover, contrary to the 
venerable law of custom prevailing in this country. This is 
shewn in various instances, through the period of the Saxon 
kings, to the epoch of the reformation, during which time the 
supremacy of the British kings was unquestioned in all things 
relating to the people of the land, and above all to THE 
Hory Cuurcn. P. 10. 

This is £bundantly proved in the successive chapters, as are 
also the baneful effects which have, at different periods, arisen 
to the government and constitution of this country from the 
restless spirit of the papal supremacy, and of its zealous. sup- 
porters. The following remark on the decrease of capital 
punishments, since the establishment of the Protestant faith, 
and the admission of the king’s supremacy, is deeply interesting, 
and is introduced in the fourth chapter, where the king's 
supremacy, and the pope’s usurpation, are considered. 


‘¢ Whether the superstitious protection of eriminals, or the abuse 
of the Catholic tenets by indulgence, pardon, and other means, pro- 
duced immorality or not, there is a circumstance well worthy of 
observation. Hollingshed asserts, that 72,000 criminals were exe- 
cuted during the reign of Henry, which would amount to nearly 
2000 yearly. He adds that, in the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
there were not executed above 400 yearly : and about half a century 
since it appeared, that, in all England, there were not executed 
above fifty. If these facts be correct, such an improvement in 
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* Cyprian lib. de Unitate Eccles. p. 77, 78. Epist. 33. 
t Concil. Carthag. ipter opera Cypriani, p. 158. 
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morals, since the change of religion and abolition of papal power, is 
one ef the numerous advantages, and a most happy and important 
one, which we have derived under [from] the establishment of the 
Protestant faith and king’s supremacy.” P. 64. 


Among the arts resorted to by the Papists to destroy the Pro- 
testant religion, and to restore the papal supremacy, the most 
insidious were those, the cruel object or which was to sow the 
seeds of division, and foment religious jealousies in this highly- 
favoured jand. ‘The measures taken for this purpose are 
detailed in various parts of the work before us, in a way 
which must, in these days of religious division, be read witha 
peculiar interest. Mav they be read with a proper por- 
tion of dread of those fatal injuries which they are -calculated 
to infict on the church of Christ. ‘ Separations, schisms, 
and divisions, were adopted as the best engine of destruction 
agains: the reformed church.” P.176. This is very properly 
noticed in a work intended to establish the supremacy of our 
king, and which it most effectually does on the broad basis 
of. expediency, as well as on the certain authorities of scrip- 
ture, by shewing the mischievous effects which have ever flown 
from the papal supremacy, in cool, unrelenting cruelty, or in 
unchristian divisions and departures from order, as either have 
been thought: most effective by the prevailing Romish power 
to establish the papal supremacy. 

In the concluding chapter, Mr. Clarke shews that the supre- 
macy of kings, in absoiute independence on any foreign power, 
has been acknowledged by popes and Catholic kings, both 
before and since the reformation. . This is strictly consistent 
with the spirit of the former chapters, particularly where it was 
observed * that Romish connexion has done more injury to the 
civil interests of the Catholics of these realms, than all their 
dxtrinal principles could ever have occasioned.” P.344. In the 
present enfeebled state of the pope, it may, however, be 
thought, that this is not a point to be necessarily dwelt on, as 
little fear can exist that any religious or political evil can be 
incurred through the influence of that tottering power; but 
this is an error which may be productive of most serious mis- 
chief to states, now the most potent.. No foreign power can 
safely be acknowledged by the subjects of any kingdom, 
residing within that kingdom ; and a power, affecting itself to 
be religious, and asserting claims of infallibility and boundless 
control, must ever produce civil discord in all foreign states. 
And what security, it may be asked, is there, that, however 
weak that power may be at any given time, it will long con- 
yinue so?) Some more powerful body may obtain a transfer of 
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the pretended infallibility to itself, and weakness may thus 
suddenly be converted into strength, the most tremendous and 
alarming. The principle of acknowledging any foreign power 
is, therefore, big with danger, and every consideration of sound 
policy requires that it should be abandoned. They who do not 
readily see the danger may be profitably referred to the work 
before us, which produces many examples of the mischiefs that 
actually have arisen from the admission of the supremacy of the 
pope in this kingdom. Their eyes will be open to see the 
necessity of exclusively requiring the acknowledgment of our 
king’s supremacy, which is consistent with the terms of the 
Scriptures, with the writings of the ancient fathers, and with 
the venerable laws and usages of our country. We shall 
conclude our notice of this work in the words of our author, 
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** It appears that, both before and since the epoch of the reforma- 
tion, the king’s supremacy has been acknowledged by the heads of 
the Catholic church in these realms. And men have only to open 
their eyes, and the truth must rush in upon their understanding to 
convince them further, by the long-existing precedent of the Gallican 
ehurch in France, which has been uniformly and uninterruptedly 
recognized during a succession of popes. No proof can be stronger 
than this fact, and none more satisfactory, to establish not only the 
truth and validity of the principle of the king's supremacy, but like- 
wise the recognition of it on the part of the popes. Surely, then, 
a like recognition is admissible on the part of the Catholic prelates in 
these realms. And besides, when a king of France, by uniform and 
uninterrupted example, down through past to present times, has. 
rejected the supremacy of the pope, both being Catholics ; should 
not a Protestant king, a forliort, reject the supremacy of the pope, 
who is the enemy of his religion? Principles are xed, and immuta- 
ble, for they are essential traths ; ; and truth is eternal, But the supre- 
macy of the pope is neither eternal, nor fixed, nor. inamutable ; , 
therefore, it is not a truth, whether we search for :t in reason or reli- 
gion, in precept or in practice. But the danger of an usurpation so 
chimerical, and an absurdity so extravagant, as an dmpertum in 
imperio, has appeared obviously in the preceding pages, by a mass of 
testimony sufficient to excite wonder, astonishment, and melan- 
choly.”” P. 355. 

















Mrs. Clarke’s Rival Princes. 
(Concluded from p. 162.) 





Iy our Jast number we chiefly confined our notice of the book 
‘before us, to those parts of it which related to the share which 
Mrs. Clarke had, most artfully, been led to suppose that the 
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Duke of Kent had taken in promoting the enquiry into the con- 
duct of the late Commander in Chief. That she had been most 
egregiously imposed upon, we confidently inferred from the 
internal evidence supplied by her own work; and the public 
explanation which the Duke has since, very properiy in. our 
opinion, condescended to enter into, has set that question com- 
pletely at rest. We shall now direct our attention to the general 
contents of the publication. 

Mrs. Clarke tetls us t sat the pecuniary embarrassments under 
which she laboured, after her separation from the Duke of York, 
compelled her to lead a life of seclusion. Under these circum- 
Stances it was that she took a lodging at the house of a Mrs. 
Andrews, at Hampstead, where she first acquired a knowledge 
of Sir Richard Phillips, who had occupied a part of the same 
house. 


** The Knight,” she observes, “ having been, (as it has been 
reported) one of the disciples of the notorious Tom Paine, and a mem- 
ber of the CorresPponpinG Society, naturally sought for associates 
of these political principles, which once sent him to Leicester gaol ; and 
as persons of congenial sentiments attract each other, it will not be a 
matter of surprize to the reader to hear that Colonel Wardle and the 
Knight have long been sworn brothers.” 


_ She adds, 1m a note, ** Though Sir Richard Phillips has pub- 
licly denied any acquaintance with Colonel Wardle at this 
period, I shall be able, in the course of the work, to capvince 
the reader of the Knight’s short memery on this point.” 

She then informs us, that it was from Sir Richard Phillips 
that Colonel Wardle learnt the place of her residence. Having 
obtained this knowledge, he dispatched “‘ his confident,” 
M‘Cullum, (a name not unknown to the readers of this Review) 
to Hampstead. Mrs. Clarke, from the description which her 
land'ady gave of this agent, naturally enough, mistook him for 
a bailiff’s follower, and refusedto see him. At length, how- 
ever, his business having been partly communicated by letter, 
she consented to receive him, at her then lodgings in Bedford 
Place. She gives the following account of their first inter-. 
view. 


‘« Mr. M‘Cullum opened the business of his visit, by saying, that 
he came from CoLonet Warpie, a Member of Parliament, and a, 
man of great integrity and abilities ; that he was employed by him to 
write a Pamphlet* against the Duke or York; and to convince me of 





* « An infamous pamphlet, entitled ‘ Observations on bis Royak. 


Highness the Duke of 


ent’s shameful persecution since hig; recak. 
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these facts, he took from his pocket several proof sheets of the work, 
and also some franks with the Colonel's signature. He added thatthe 
principal object of his visit was to solicit permission for Col. Wardle 
to have an interview with me on the following day at one o'clock. 
Believing then that 1 was secure from the annoyance of the person E 
took M‘Cullum to be, I promised him thatI would be at home to 
CotoneL Warp _e at the appointed time. Accordingly, at one, on 
the succeeding day, I received the immaculate patriot, who, after the 
customary ceremonies of reciprocal civility, seated himself, and con- 
tinued with me from one till my dinner time, about six o'clock. 


At this interview the Colonel unfolded tothe lady his intended 
plan of operations for the exposure of public abuses, and the 
promotion of public reform, observing, however, ©" that dis 
principal and grand aim was directed at the Commander in 
Chief,” of whom he understood Mrs. Clarke was in possession 
of much valuable information, acquired while she lived with his 
Royal Highness. He proposed to her that she should impart such 
information to him, to be employed for the purpose of displacing 
the Commander in Chief, in return for which she and her family 
should be provided for in any way she thought proper to point 
out. In the course of this negotiation, the Duke of Kent's 
name was first, we are told, brought forward by Col. Wardle, 
and, as it proceeded, Mrs. Clarke, anxious for some farther 
proof and security, than what the Colonel’s assertions and pro- 
mises could supply; desired to be introduced to the Duke's 
secretary, Major Dodd. Before the Colonel took his leave, after 
the first conference, he requested Mrs. Clarke to call him by 
the name of Brown, that his real name might be concealed from 
her servants. 


<* When Colonel Wardle was in the habit of visiting Westbourne 
Place, I used to indulge in a little raillery on his fair mistress, which 
naturally enough produced observations from him with respect to her. 
On one of these occasions, he burst intoa paroxysm. of amatory 
passion, and exclaimed, ‘‘ that his mistress was so fair and young, 
that he did not suffer the air of heaven to blow on her!!!" If she 
be the same lady who now calls herself Miss Davis, of Gloucester 
Street, Queen Square, Colonel Wann ze is not so particular as to the 
purity of the air, that has lately blown upon her. This delicate crea 
ture has, upon a late occasion, been running into every dirty place, 








from Gibraltar; together with an enquiry into the abuses of the 
Royal Military College, proving that Seminary to be a sos, and an 
imposition on the public; also remarks on the wise generals in the 
British army; with a proof of Colonel Gordon's ingratitude. By 
Pierre Frere {Franc] M’ Cullum, Esq. Author of ‘ Travels in Trinis 
dad,’ &c. &c.” 
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with Ellis the attorney, in order to purchase whatever kind of evi- 
dence could be picked up, to support Colonel Wardle’s late prosecu- 
tion. 

“¢’ Major Dodd did not suffer Colonel Warpte’s angelic creature 
to live undisturbed by the gentle air of heaven, without participating 
with me in a desire to see her, and accordingly urged me to press 
the Colonel to introduce us to his favourite lady, which I did; but 
Colouel Warpie would not comply with my request, from (I 
believe) motives of jealousy, and a conviction of the superiority: 
of Major Dodd’s person, which might have produced «a strange alte- 
ration in the lady’s mind as to the personal beauty of her happy 
Colonel. 

** Colonel Wardle told me, that the father of this fair lady had 
applied to him to make a regular provision for his daughter, who had 
been the victim ‘of his improper passion; but he desired her to 
acquaint her father of his real character and situation in life, and 
that his whole dependence rested on his wife's fortune, which would. 
net admit of any burthens being affixed toit, by way of annuity 
to this young lady. As, therefore, nothing but secrecy could benefit 
the old man’s daughter, he, of course, has remained quiet for the 
sake of all the parties concernéd. | 

*€ Mark, reader, what a return for a fortune to an amiable and 
affectionate wife. and a mother of seven children!!! Pause, and 
ask yourself, whether Colonel Wardle be quite that immaculate 
character to which he has laboured so much to make the pubiic 
believe him entitled. : 

** Ah! deluded woman, was it for this that you loved and marrie 
a beggar ?— Was it for this you have virtuously cherished and reareda 
Mumerous offspring ? Was it for this you have encountered many sleep- 
less nights to further your husband’s political views ?—Was it for this 
you risked your character and personal safety, by going in a barouche* 
toa certain tavern, and leaving that celebrated letter which asto- 
nished the whole kingdom ?—Was it for this you attended the Court 
of King's Bench, in anxious expectation that your supposed faithful 
husband would triumph in his black deeds, and that perjury upon 
perjury would obtain him the laurel,+ with which his friend Sir 





* “© Major Hogan's pamphlet shews the proceedings of a supposed 
female friend of the Duke of York’s who went to Frank’s Hotel, 
Lower Brook Street, in a barouche, and left a letter for Major Hogan, 
in which he found a five hundred pound bank note. ‘This barouche 
lady, Colonel Wardle acknowledged to me, was no other person than 
his dear wife. But there was no harm in such an act, it was merely 
a little generalship, which sheds a lustre upon modern patriotism. 

«¢ Tt is unnecessary for me to enter into a description of the 
disgraceful riot and disturbance which took place in Westminster 
Hall, on the day of my trial, as the interruption Lord Ellenborough 
met with in the administration of justice. is now very well known 
to the public, as well as the spirited instructions of his Lordship. to 
the under sheriff upon that cecasion. But I cannot ayoid giving 
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Richard Phillips and his other associates had prepared to entwine his 
brow on that memorable day, when a British jury shewed that it was 
not to be duped by a jacobinical faction ? 

«« Was it for all this, I say, Mrs. Wardle, that your husband has 
made you such an union return, as to divide that love and tenderness, 
of which your good qualities and fortune ought to have made you 
sole mistress > But, madam, be no longer deceived ; Colonel Wardle 
has returned to you that which he has returned to others, namely, EVIL 
for Goop.” 


Some of our readers may, possibly, be inclined to smile at 
the moralizing strain which runs th suai this string of atch 
interrogatories, when they consider who the fair moralist i 1S 3 
but, though we think there is more than a little mechancet in the 
exposure “contained i in the passage above quoted, and that the 
apostrophe to Mrs. Wardle might have been spared, still the 
gallant Colonel himself has no right to complain. He threw 
down the gauntlet of defiance, and he ought to have knowa 
his opponent sufficiently well to be sure that she would not take 
it up. He endeavoured to 1uin her; itis but natural, then, that 
she should labour toexpose him. — She has certainly the, best of 
the argument, and the best cause too, and therefore she has the 
fairest claim to the victory. 

Soon after the preluminary arrangements had. been settled 
between Mrs. Clarke and the confederated patriots, the lady 
became naturally curious to Jearn something of the origin of 
the intimacy between the confederates themselves, as she had 
sufficient penetration to discover that it had something strange, 
unnatural, and unaccountable, in it. Major Dodd wasa gentle- 
man, in a most respectable situation of life, while Pierre Franc 





publicity to the private infor mation I haye since received of the grand 
procession which was prepared to attend Colontl Wardle if I had 
been convicted on that day. The plaintiff's respectable and numerous 
friends, who disturbed the public peace, and insulted the sacred 
tribunal of justice, were, I am informed, to have'chaired the victorious 
Colonel, and carried him, amidst the shouts of a mob, and the din 
of butcher's music, to the house of Sir Richard Phillips, and from the 
drawing room window of which he was to have made a flaming 
speech to the friends of freedum. This would have afforded.a most 
delectable treat to Sir Richard Phillips, who is considered the most 
vain-glorious character in the kingdom. 1 forbear using the words of 
the attorr -ey general on the trial of Str John Carr, versus Vernor and 
Hood, who said the knight ‘‘ was the greatest fool in the kingdom.” 
But I may be pardoned, I hope, if T join in opinion with Lord 
Ellenborough, who corrected Sir V. Gibbs on that occasion, and said 
** no, no, Mr. Attorney General, you MEAN THE WEAKEST’ Man.” 
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M‘Cullum, his associate, was of the lowest description of black- 
guards, in mind, conduct, talents, and acquirements. 


“¢ Thus prompted to know all the secret movements of my poli- 
tical friends, 1 enquired of Major Dodd, how he came acquainted 
with Colonel Wardle ; and he informed me, that the virtuous Mr. 
Hague was to have had the honour of introducing the patriotic colonel 
to him, but, owing to some accident in the time of meeting, Mr. 
Glennie took that Aonour out of Mr. Hague’s hands, and brought 
together these two great characters for strength of memory and public 
virtue. 

** Major Dodd’s chere 2mie kept (and perhaps. now keeps) a chop- 
house, o. inferior sort of tavern, in the neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane, where he, Hague, Glennie, and other reformers of the state, 
privately assempvivc to discuss politics, and digest their plan of epera- 
tions. Colonel Wardle also frequented this house, and in that 
situation formed some idea of the public furor, which afterwards 
attended his political opposition to the Duke of York. 

“« If I may be excused in [for] applying Sattust’s description of the 
secret meetings during Cataline’s conspiracy, to this private party at 
the chop-house,"* (Si liceat parvis compenere magnis!) “ I can 
fancy bowls of wine, without the sanguinary mixture of the Roman 
libation, handed about in order to give asolemn effect to their promises 
of fidelity to such acts of policy as might be expedient to the accom- 
plishment of a GREATER woRK than a PRUDENT writer will de- 
scribe.” 


We once thought that Mr. Wardle was a man attached to no 
party ; we gave him credit, in the promotion of the parliamen- 
tary investigation which gave rise to this controversy, for pure, 
public, disinterested, motives ; and, had the facts stated in this 
book been then told, we should have inclined to reject them as 
unfounded and fabulous ; but the conduct of this man, since that 
period, his complete junction with a desperate tacobinical fac- 
tion ; his wild and visionary projects of reform, and his revolu- 
tionary language, have produced a total and radical change in our 
opinion, and lead usto afford an easy belief to all that is here so 
positively and so circumstantially stated by Mrs. Clarke. In 
what a contemptible light, then, does this pseudo patriot appear ! 
Interest, low, grovelling, sordid, interest, has been the spring 
of all his patriotism ; the source of his public conduct !. Every 
genuine Briton, every honest man, should concur in devotutg 
this spurious reformer, this bastard patriot, to the scorn and con- 





* Major Dodd and Colonel Wardle used to say, of an evening, 
** now let us go down to the tlackguards—we despise these fellows, 
but they are useful to a conspiracy. - 
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tempt of his deluded and insulted countrymen'!—Away with 
the mask, and shew his face, such as ii 1s. 

Respecting the 500]. note, given at the request of Wardle and 
Dodd, by Illingworth, the wine-merchant, to Wright the 
upholsterer, Mrs. Clarke enters into much curious detail, and, 
admitting the authenticity of the letter which she produces, and 
of the facts which she states, establishes a complete contradiction 
between these and the affidavit of Illingworth, in tl-e Court of 
King’s Rench. 

Mrs. Clarke, not unfrequently, in the course of her publica. 
tion, refers to facts, letters, and persons, in corroboration of her 
assertions, which certainly give them an air of probability ; 
because the facts admit of contradiction, the letters of disproof, 
while the persons may come forward to "Conkane her statements, 
if not true. It was circumstances of this nature which, whether 
intended accidentally, or designedlv, in the course of her exa- 
mination before the House of Commons, gave au adventitious 
strength to her testimony, and induced numbers to believe it, 
who would otherwise have been disposed to doubt, if not to 
reject it as unworthy of credit. Much circumstantial evidence 
of this kind, which admits not of abridgement, is to be foundin 
the early part of the second volume: Intermixed with such 


matter, are some pertinent remarks respecting the failure of 
every plan formed by us, for secret purposes, to be carried into 
execution on the Continent of Europe ; and on the causes 
which render the French better qualified than the English for the 
accomplishment of similar projects. Towards the close of these 
remarks, we find the following passage: 


“« Another probable reason of our ill success in these kind of 
things is, that the Englishman, from the natural freedom of his 
government, has much to fear when employed:on an embassy of a 
private nature ; first, because he is generally coupled with associates, 
whose success and lives are greatly dependant on each other, and for 
whose fears and indiscretion he cannot be accountable ; and, secondly,. 
that the dwedlings of our leading political men are too full of foreiyn 
servants, who are the most dangerous Sries that can possibly infest a 
nation, and who very naturally love to see that country flourish which 
gave them birth ; consequently they eat English /eef, to enable them 
to tell English secrets, and thus the French Government soon gets at 
the movements of our cabinet.” 


This practice of keeping foreign servants, in such times as 
the present, which has certainly become very prevalent, demands 
the serious attention of our government. We have frequently 
cautioned the upper classes of society against affording, to a set 


"sy 
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of foreign vagabonds, ‘we mean singers and dancers) an encott- 
ragement both disgracefiil to themselv es, and dangerous to the 
country. This caution, on our part, arose, not from any con- 
fined notions of patriotism, from anv vulgar prejudice, or from 
any selfish feeling,” but from a deep attention to the mischief 
resulting from the encouragement which we deprecate, and from 
a knowledge of the characters, conduct, objects; and employ- 

ment, of the miscreants who are sent, by our implacable enemy, 
to prey as it were upon our vitals, and to prepare us for subjuga- 
tion to his yoke. Some of our princes have stooped to cohabit 
with this spawn of France and Italy 3 and the great mass of our 
nobility have lavished upon them somith: which, expended 1 in the 
protection of native genius, in foutering the sciences and the 
arts, or in the establishment of works of “public utility, would, 

at once, have done honour to themselves, and credit to the 
nation, while it would have calied down upon their heads the 
benedictions of thousands, whose tongues afe now loud in the 
infliction of deserved censures on their names and conduct. 
Connected with the princip!e and the feeling, which have led to 
this unnatural proceeding, is the encouragement afforded to 
foreign domestics, of both sexes. Here, however, we are com- 
pelled to admit, that a degree of palliation, if not of exeuse, 
may be discovered, which does not exist in the first- mentioned 
case. Sucha revolution has, within these few vears, taken 
place in that part of society which supplies the great mass of 
domestic servants; and those servants themselves, have, to an 
extent almost incredible, become so vicious, unfaithful, and dis- 
honest, that the contrast generally supplied by the conduct of 
foreign servants, furnishes some kind of excuse for the prefe- 
rence so frequently given to them. Swiss and German sers 
vants, in general, are faithful, respectful, diligent, sober, and 
honest, and these are recommendations seldom, alas! to be 
found in the servants of our own country. To ascertain the 
causes of this lamentable defect in domestic society, which leads 
to more important consequences than supert cial minds are apt 
to conceive or willing to admit, would be an useful task for the 
moral and philosophical inguirer. One means of its support and 
extension, if not a chief cause of its production and growth, is, 

obviously, to be found in the manners of the elevated, and of 
the opulent, classes of society, and in their mode of treating their 

servants. To this source may_ be traced, much of the pride, 
insolence, dissipation, fraud, and dishonesty, which, unhappily, 
mark the conduct.of this description of persons, who are gene-. 
rally foremost in all scenes of public tumult and disorder. As, 
some intermediate agent 1s employed to regulate their work, and 
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to pay them their wages, their masters are either ignorant, or 
regardless of their faults and their vices. Sothat if they administer 
to their wa nts, and perform all that is required of them to their 
persons or their houses, their insolence passes unnoticed, and 
their profligecy unpunished. As to any notion of the duty of 
attention to the religious, or moral, principles of servants; of 
setting them good examples, by precept and by conduct ; it is 
not only ridiculed as unfashionable, and derided as romantic, 
but reprobated as insulting to the dignity of rank, or to the con- 
sequence of wealth. The noble and the opulent vainlv imagine, 
without submitting to the trouble of reflection, much less tothe 
labour of perusing that book of instruction which would make 
them both wiser and better, that they have discharged their duty 
to their domestics to the utmost, when they have paid them 
wages higher than the salary of a curate or apreceptor; andwhen 
they have, foolishly and wickedly, pampered them with luxu- 
ries which no country-gentleman can afford to enjoy, and which 
not only serve to deprave their appetites, but to corrupt their 
minds. These, and other causes, obvious enough to the vigilant 
eye of the moral and political observer, have combined to 
destroy that honest simplicity of mind and conduct which, some 
years ago, formed the amiable characteristic of English servants, 
and to introduce, in its stead, that insolence of deportment, and 
those loose and debauched principles, which so ignobly charac- 
terize the domestics of the present day. 

To this species of moral revolution, in the domestic world, 
may, possibly, in some measure, be ascribed the preference, in so 
many instances, given to foreigners. And where that is the 
known cause of preference, the preference itself cannot excite 
either surpfize or indignation, even in the most patriotic mind. 
But as the ground of preference cannot always be ascertained, 
and as the practice itself, im the extent to which it has been car- 
tied, is pregnant with a thousand evils, it becomes the duty of the 
legislature to counteract its effects by the application of some 
remedy. If it should be deemed unadviseable, in the present 
state of Europe, to banish all foreign servants from the realm, 
which would be the only effective remedy, let a severe tax be 
imposed on them; for instance, on every. French or Italian 
servant, mdle or female, one hundred pounds a year; for every 
Swiss and German, twenty pounds ; and for every other foreign 
servant thirty pounds. <A fiscal regulation of this nature 
would be productive of advantage, at least, in rendering the’ 
unjust prejudices of the wealthy productive of some! public 
benefit. The subject; however, is one.of great importance; 
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and entitled to every serious consideration. We now return, 
from this digression to Mrs. Clarke, and her book. 

In her second volume, Mrs, Clarke introduces Lord Folk. 
stone on the political stage. Referring to her last examination 
in the House, she tells us, that, in the forenoon of the following 
day, 

** Colonel Wardle and Major Dodd called on me, contrary to their 
promise of not being seen at Westbourne Place till the dusk of the day. 
Lord Folkstone happened to drop in by accident, and on finding them 
much agitated, began to suspect that there was something between us, 
beyond that which had met the public eye ; and though he had 
nothing of any moment to say or communicate to me, he felt inclined 
to stay and watch the conduct of the Colonel and Major Dodd. At 
this time, I should inform the reader, I was confined to my bed, and, 
after many entreaties from Dodd and Wardle to see me, I desired, (in 
rather angry terms) to know what it was that occasioned them to urge 
an interview, when I was so indisposed. 

** Before [ introduce Lord Folkstone to the notice of my reader, I 
must be permitted to pay a tribute of respect to his honour and abili- 
ties. His lordship was no way connected with the persons who con 
Stitute the leading feature of this work. He identified himself with 
the investigation upon pudlic grounds, and only visited me under the 
impression of having [that I had] been an injured woman, who wag 
provoked to measures at which my nature appeared to revolt. Under 
these impressions, Lord Folkstone called forth the energy of a vigorous 
understanding into the supposed service of his country, and upon the 
same principle of becoming my friend, he united himself with the poli- 
tics of Colonel Wardle, as it will be shortly seen by an important letter 
from his lordship to me.’ 


‘This, we must observe, en passant, is but a lame apology for 
his lordship. He took the decided part which he did take, in 
the inquiry in question, solely on puditc grounds, as we are 
assured ; and without any connection whatever with the parties 
with whom it originated. Yet we find him privately visiting, 
during the inquiry, the principal, and almost the sole, evidence, 
of any consequence, an act certainly not very usual in a judge, 
nor yet very consistent with those principles of public justice 
by which the lady would persuade us that his lordship’s conduct’ 
on this occasion was, exclusively, influenced. Nay, fartber, be 
becomes not only the personal friend of this witness, but even 
the frierid of her friends, and, on her account, adopts not merely 
the sentiments of the accusers, respecting the charge itself, but 
their general system of politics! And this is the pre-eminent 
patriot, forsooth, who acts solely upon public grounds! Risum 
teneatis amici? Mrs. Clarke's yanity, we suspect, or his lord- 
ship’s flattery, we know not which, appears, in the present 
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instance, to! have blinded her judgment, or she never could 
have overiooked the palpable contradietion which this passage 
involves.—We proceed with the quotation. 

*¢ When Lord Folkstone found they wished'to be admitted into my 
bedchamber for a private conference, he insisted on being present, 
as he, very properly, thought he had a right .to know all the 


circumstances attending a measure to which he had lent his pub- 
lic support.” 


Here we must interrupt our quotation again, just to remark, 
that neither. his lords “fs nor the lady though t properly on he 
subject, for as his lordship was sitting aay 9. on the party 
accused, it was his duty to acquire his whole knowledge of the 
transaction, which was to form the ground of his decision, from 
the witnesses at the bar of the House, and not from any private 
conference between the accusers and the principal witness, ina 
lady’s bedchamber. Indeed, if bis lordship had thought properly, 
or even thought at ail, of the relative situation of the respective 
parties at this conference, it must immediately have struck him, 
that thustampering with a witness was a most dishonourable and 
unwarrantable act, which it was his duty to reprobate, at the 
time, and, as soon as possible, to disclose to the House, 

Finding that nothing I could say or do would excuse me from 
receiving their visit, I at Jast gave my assent, and the Colonel and Lord 
Folkstone came up. After some common-place expressions of sorrow at 
my confinement, the Colonel told me, it was highly necessary IsHouLp 
NOT BE AGAIN CaLLeD before the House; and, thongh I might be 
BETTER in health, I must affect to CONTINUE INDISPOSBD, AS ANO- ~ 
THER EXAMINATION MIGHT RUIN THEM!—At these remarks Lord 
Folkstone appeared much surprised, and then observed, that he was 
of a very contraty opinion, and thought that if Iwere well, T ought 
to attend the House whenever called upon. After much altercation 
upon this point, Lord Folkstone told Colonel Wardle, that he was 
sure there was something going on, with which be was not acquainted, 
and insisted upon knowing whatat was that -appeared to disturb him 
so much, and which had thrown him into such an aGitaTion. The 
Colonel finding himself: so closely pinned down. to the point, and 
that an evasion would not turn the subject, he was obliged to tell his 
Lordship, that zt was of a nature he could not communicate to him, 
Lord Folkstone, feeling a little indignant at this answer, said, that 
as he had not been made acquainted with the whole business, be was 
sorry he had Jent himself’;’’ [What! the upright judge who acted 
solely on public grounds, the man, who demands ** respect’ for 
his ** honour,” ch: arged, by the very person who paid him that respect, 
with lending himself to an accuser |! proh pudor!) “ and immediately 


wentdown stairs to Major Dodd, who had _ been left in the parlour. 
* * * * + * ~ # - - 


% % * % * * * * * * 
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“ Colonel Wardle, feeling himself alone, began to embosors 
his fears, by observing, that he and Major Dodd were very appre- 
hensive that government were in possession of circumstances which: 
would prove unfavourable to the cause, if I were again examined, 
and though I had most ably rvapep their questions, yet another 
examination might lead to the discovery of the whole plot; they, 
therefore, thought it most advisable to prevent me (if possible) from 
again attending the House, as the most effectual means of their own 
Security. 

‘ The Colonel,then took leave of me, and I afterwards understood 
that Lord Folkstone had a very sérious conversation with Major 
Dodd, in the parlour, who also refused to impart the secret to his 
Lordship.” 


What must the public feeling be on the contemplation of 
this curious scene? Could any serious reader believe, that the 
mystery, management, trickery, and intrigue, here unfolded to 
his sight, related to a solemn charge, which had occupied the 
attention of a British House of Commons, sitting in its capa- 
city of a grand national inquest, for days and weeks, and which 
affected not only the personal honour, but the professional life, 
of no less a character than the Commander in Chief of the Bri- 
tish forces, and hethe King’ssow? Imacase which affected, 
inthe smallest degree, the liberty or property of the meanest 
individual, who would not revolt, with disgust, from such a 
disgraceful exhibition ? Who would not vent his indignation 
against all who would be concerned in so base an attempt to 
pervert the course, and to poison the current, of justice? 

Lord Folkstone, as will presently be seen, has thought an 
apology due to Messicurs Wardle and Dodd, for some harsh 
expressions applied. by him to their conduct, on this occasion ; 
though, we apprehend, our readers will concur with us in our 
Opinion, that no expressions could be too harsh to apply to such 
conduct, if it be here correctly stated. But was his lordship not 
aware that a much more serious apology was dive from him to 
the country, for having, while employed in discharging a high 
judicial function, submitted to be present at such a scene, to 
witness such trick and chicanery, and to express such sentiments 
upon the subject, and yet preserving a profound silence upon it 
to the Housé, to which it was his duty immediately to impart it? 
His attack upon Wardle and Dodd was a ma'ter which affected . 
only himself ;. but his conduci, in concealing such a scene from 
the House, affected the whole British public who are interested 
in.the due administration of justice. This is not a matter which 
admits of subterfuge or doubt. Either Lord Folkstone was 
present at this scene, or he was-not ; he either had the conversa- 
tion, here reported, with Wardle, Dodd, and Mrs, Clarke, or he 
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had not. If he had, he remains .without excuse; at least, he 
owes to the public an explanation of the motives whiclrinduced 
him to conceal such atrocious facts from the House. If he had 
not, it behoves him to stand forward, and publicly to convict 
Mrs. Clarke of falsehood, in which case all her assertions will 
fallto the ground, and she will be considered, by every honest 
man, as wholly unworthy of credit.* His lordship’s silence, 
especially after his recent letter, inserted in the public papers, 
will be rightly construed into a direct proof of shis assent to the 
correctness of Mrs. Clarke’s statement. He isthus placed in a 
dilemma from which nothing can extricate him; he must either 
prove Mrs. Clarke an impostor, or submit to become the object 
of censure, to all who prize public virtue, and honour integrity 
of chafacter, for having degraded his rant and station, by 
lending himself as the tool of an unprincipled and worth!ess 
confederacy, the members of which assumed the mask of 
patriotism to veil the most desperate projects, while they took 
from justice her sword to point it at the bosom of truth; and 
her scales, not to weigh the proofs of innocence and guilt with 
an even hand, but to balance the hope of reward against the fear 
of punishment. It would give us in‘nite satisfaction to witness 
the complete justification of this young nobleman, and to seé 
his character rise superior to attack, and paramount over slander. 
He has, unhappily, formed connections which do him no credit, 
and which give great uneasiness to his respectable family. Pos- 
sibly the public exposure which he has lately experienced may 
Be so far of use to him as to lead him to look back upon him- 
self, and to reflect how far what he has done, in public life, has 
been adequate to what was justly expected from him, by his 
friends and the country. He is yet young enough to retrace 
his steps; let him preserve that independence of mind and con- 
duct which forms the best cliaracteristic of a British aristocracy 3 
let him shake off all connections that are unworthy of him; and 
let him return to those principles which he early imbibed, but 
which appear to have been greatly weakened, if not wholly 
obliterated. 





* It is but fair to observe here, that about this period of the inquiry, 
we heard that Wardle’s apprehensions were so strong, that he actually 
entertained thoughts ef accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, in order to 
get rid of the whole business, and wrote to a friend for his advice on 
the subject. We did not give credit to the intelligence, at the time, 
but it squares so well with Mrs. Clarke's statement of facts, that we. 
now incline to think that there was more truth in the report than is, 
génerally to be found in reports of a similar nature, 
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But we have not yet come to his lordship’s letter, the publica- 
tion of which appears to have occasioned so much confusion and 
uneasiness among the confederates. The inquiry being over in 
the House of Commons, Mrs. Clarke, very naturally, began to 
press for the fulfilment of the contract; and Wardle, as natu- 
rally, endeavoured to evade all kind of allusion to it. As he had 
failedin his plan, and had no further occasion for her services, 
he answered her letters with cooiness, and treated her appli- 
cations for relief with neglect. 

About this time she entertained an intention of publishing her 
first book, (which was suppressed before it met the public eye) 
and also of deriving reliet from a pecuniary subscription, upon 
wlich Wardle and Dodd appear to have thrown cold water. 
Lord Folkstone, being informed of their conduct, by Mis. 
Clarke, 

‘* He expressed his indignation at their dirty proceedings, in very 
strong and m anly language, but observed, that he should see the Colonel 
that evening in the House of Commons, and would sound him upon 
his intentions towards me. On his Lordship’s next visit, he told me 
thatyhe had asked Colonel Wa:dle, whether he knew how I sup- 
ported my establishment, as he did not believe I was living under 
th> protection of any one, and whether he meant to exert ‘himself 
for a subscription, or to do any other kind of pecuniary kindness in 
return for my services. The Colonel felt confused at these ques- 
tions, and after some little pause, he said he did not know any thing 
about my affairs, but it was not in his power to do any thing for 
me, and in fact it was not his intention to take an interest in my 
concerns. His Lordship then left him with some strong ol-servations, 
and assured me that he would cut the dirty fellow, which I have every 
reason to believe Ae did for several months, till his Lordship found it 
political to notice him again, in order to keep up that sysTEm OF 
POLITICs to which he gives his usual support.” 


In support of this statement, Mrs. Clarke produces the fol- 
lowing letter from Lord Folkestone :— 
Coleshi/l House, 27th June. 


‘ Dear Mapa, 

” 1 thank you four the letter which I have just received from you. 
It is not dated either as to time or place; so I address this to you 
at your old house. Let me know when you write me to change 
the direction. I wish I had some news to send you in return for 
your entertaining letter, but from this sequestered spot you can expect 
none; indeed, since Icame here, ] have done nothing but attend 
Bibury, wander about the fields by myself, and eat strawberries, 
things which are very enteriaining and wholesome, but altogether 
uninteresting to relate. Your letter, oa the contrary, is full of inte- 
resting matter, whereon, such a hermit as I am at this place, whether 
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he be of a contemplative turn of mind or not, might chew the cud 
of reflection for many a day. I THINK, FROM WHAT YOU say, 
THERE WILL EE HELL TO PAY, IF THE MATTPR COMES ON FOR 
TRIAL. THE WHOLE AFFAIR MUST OUT, AND THE ROYAL BRO- 
THER,* Dopp, AND WaAkRDLE, WILL BE EXPOSED. I LAMENT 
THAT THEY DID NOT FORESEE THIS; OR, THAT THEY Din NOT 
FORESEE THIS, AND PREVENT THE ECLAr I DO NOT GUBSS 
WHAT THE LATTER MEANS TO DO; I suUPPOSE HE WILL TRUST 
TO HIS POPULARITY TO BEAR HIM THROUGH, BUT THAT WILL 
NOT DO—FOR AFTER ALL, THOUGH His PART HAS NOT BEEN SO 
BASE AS THAT OF THE OTHER TWO, IT HAS BEEN A DIRTY ONB, 
AND HE HAS SUFFERED HIMSELF TO BE MADE AN INSTRUMENT 
oF, BY THEM. The thing, however, will do no good to the Royal 
Family in general; for though the Duke's friends and the ministry, 
will attempt to invalidate your testimony, in CoNSEQUENCE of the 
promises held out to you, there is so much evidence in your statement, 
so many corroborating circumstances, and so many people know so 
many instances of the kind, that the public will not be iaduced to 
believe your testimony false. ‘The thing, however, will be, daubt- 
Jess, attempted, and I should not wonder if the Deke was to be 
re-instated. If that should be, I hope you will be prepared to give 
them some new instances of your power, and the Duke's so Geer 
viency. I suppose the -public print: will endeavour to mix me up 
with the pRe-NAMED TRIO, but that is quite impossible. Whitbread, 
Burdett, and myselfcan in no degree be involved ; at least, Ihave no 
doubt but that they are as clear as I know my self to be, I saw, by 
the papers, that the Southwark Baronet had obtained for you your 
letters—Mrs. Jackson will now be easy ! 

** As for Clavering, he is actinz the part of a perfect idiot. The 
best thing he could have done, would have been to have walked 
quietly out of his gaol and hid himself. The Jess he is heard of 
the better for him. Instead of which, however, he is, I see, publishing 
a book ;—Clavering writing a book!! !—and as for challenging, if 
he has a mind to fight every body who speaks ill of him, he wiLt 
HAVE to fire at every man he meets. The idea of ricuTine with 
WuitsrReAn is very bad. He must take care, or he will be running 
his foolish head into some foolish scrape or another. All this to do, 
I could contemplate with amusement ; or at least I could sit by, 
and observe all these intrigues at work ‘different ways, with philoso- 
phical. indifference, were I not fearful“ you would be the sufferer, 
I tremble for the setthement of your affairs, which I should presume 
to be now more distant than ever. 

«< T am afraid that you will be tired of this scrawl, which is nearly 
illegible. Pray let me hear from you again when any thing occurs, 
and you have a moment for writing. Your jetters sent to Harley 
Street, as usual, will meet me, adieu! 

Ever sincerely your's, 
“* FOLKSTONE.” 








*¢ * Duke of Kent.” 
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This is a curious letter; as a composition, it is certainly not 
vefy creditable to the University at which his lordship finished 
his education ; as toits cogtents, they clearly show hisJordship's 
opinion, at the time, of Mr. Wardle and his friends. But whe- 
ther his lordship was afraid of the consequences of speaking 
thus frecly of men yho had a nirlitary character to support $ 
whether he bad uciually seen cause to chirge his opinion of these 
political jugglers ; whether his System of Politics,” rose supe- 
rior in his mind toall other considerations ; or whether, in short, 
lis tcars subduéd his principles end overpewered his judgment ; 
froin whatever Cause, mo sooner was he apprizedsof the publi- 
cation Cf bis letter, than he ‘hastened to avert its dreaded conse- 
quences, by writing the following equally curious epistle to 
* the dirty fellow.” who, with all possible expedition, circulated 
itthroughout the kingdom, through the channel of the public 
papers. 


“© Cowes, June 12, 1810. 
‘© Dean WarpD_e, 

I have just seen by the papers that Mrs. Clarke has at last published 
her b ok, and therein a Jetier addressed to her by me, in June last. 
I have not seen the work itself; 1 therefore do not know what use 
she makes of, the letter; but it cannot fail to occur to you, that the 
Opinions therein expressed were founded SOLELY ON THE REPRESEN- 
TATIONS SHE GAVE ME. The letter is evidence of my feelings at 
the time; bat upon the subject of those feelings we have already 
come toan understanding; I slowld therefore not have troubled you 
with this observation, had -4 not found that Major Dodd’s name is 
mentioned in that letter, which I was not aware of: and I think it 
due to him to state, andI beg you to state to him from me, that as 
those opinions were formed and expressed when | was satished of the 
truth of the representations made to me ; so now that I have no longer 
reasop to maintain them, I can haye no objection to disavowing them, 
as I would have done before, had I recollected having so written. The 
same remark applies equally to ‘ the Royal Prother.’ 

© T will not disguise to you the extreme pain which I always feel 
when I see my name in the papers, and my opinions and conduct made 
the matter of public discussion ; but | think I am boynd to give you 
fall authority to make what use you, or Major Dodd, think proper of 
this letter, 

.. ‘¢ T remain, dear Wardle, 

‘€ Your obedient, humble servant, 

‘© FoLKsTONE, 


** To G. L. Wardle, Esq. James-street, London.” 


Our readers, we suspect, after reading Mrs. Clarke’s account 
of the conference between Lord Folkstone and herself, and of 
that between his lordship and Colonel Wardle, will incline to 
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believe that his lordship’s memory was rather treacherous, when 
it led him to assert, thatthe opinions expressed im his letter to 
Mrs. Clarke, “ were founded solely on the representations” which 
she made to him. 

The- greater part of the second volume is devoted to an 
explanation of circumstances respecting the trial between War- 
die and Wright ; and the indictment for a conspiracy of Mrs. 
Clarke and the two Wrights, the issue of which is well-known 
to our readers. Here Mrs. Clarke retortson Wardle the charge 
of perjury; and’ she certainly shews very satisfactorily, that 
though Wardle deposed that he had advised her to raise 5001. 
on her first intended publication, that she had never entertained 
a thought of publishing, till a considerable time after the tran- 
saction of the 500]. had taken place.. In the course of this 
discussion she introduces Sir Richard Phillips, Knight, whom:she 
contradicts most uncourteously, and reproves most unceremo- 
niously. Mrs. Clarke ridicules the idea that she should have 
endeavoured to raise 5001. to discharge a debt of Wardle and 
Dodd, by a publication, on which she could easily have raised 
three times that sum, and when they were under engagements 
to her to pay her some thousand pounds, to secure her an annuity, 
to furnish her a house, &c. &c. To make out a part of this 
ase, she gives the following brief account of the first steps 
towards publication. : 


** About the middle, or near the latter end, ef February, 1809, 
M: ajor Dodd, Colonel Wardle, and Mr. Glennie, suggested to me the 
policy of doing every possible injury I could to several of the first per- 
sonages inthe State. Accordingly, Major Dodd began the work, in which 
I soon made great progress, through the zealous assistance of this 
party. 

“* The reader will not, Iam sure, feel surprised to hear that Sir 
Richard was recommended as being, what Wardle and Glennie called, 
a dashing bookseller ; accordingly I repaired to Bridge-street to consult 
with the Knight, who expressed @ great desire to purehase of me the 
copy-right of the work—a fact which he has since had the imprudence 
to deny in his arripavit, which will presently engross my attention. 
Finding that he could not get my book into his own entire possession, 
he declined becoming the mere vender, but said, ‘ There is a Mr, Gil- 
let, who is about to become a publisher, in consequence of his having 
felt himself ill-treated by a bookseller, f believe of the name’of Maw- 
man, in the Poultry, that will jump to begin business with your book, 
and I can assure you, Madam, he is an honest man, and will'do you 
justice.’ At this time, I believe, Mr. Gillet came in by accident, to 
whom -I immediately promised the printing and publishing of the 
work. Mr. Gillet had not long been in possession of part of the 
Manuscript, before he received orders for several thousand copies of 
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the work, and I think he will not venture to deny what he has repeat- 
edly told to others; namely, that the first edition, which contained ten 
or twelve thousand books, would not have supplied the pullic demand 
beyond a week. 1 have thought myself justified in giving these facts to 
shew, that if I had wanted 500l. of Mr. Gillet, I could have got that, 

or a Jarger sum. 


She then proceeds to state, that Gillet proceeded with the 
work ; prints a letter from Sir Richard Phillips, expressive of 
his anxiety for its speedy appearance ; opens a negotiation for 
its suppression, under tlre influence of the Earl of Moira, (who, 
be it observed, was-:much better employed on this occasion, than 
in the clandestine examination of Fanny Lloyd, and others, at 
Charlton and Greenwich) exposes the folly, i inconsistency, vanity, 
and meddling disposition of the Knight of Bridge-street, pend- 
ing the business, and concludes it without his participation or 

-knowledge. Whether this exclusion of the Knizht from a nego- 
tiation of so much importance, excited his rage, or whether his . 
attachment to the politics of Colonel Wardle rose superior to 
his regard for the lady, he, soon after, we are told, became the 
decided enemy of Mrs. Clarke, and busied himself extremely in 
the action then brought by Wright, the upholsterer, against 
Wardle. | Mrs. Clarke, anxious to know the ground a this 
enmity, prevailed ona Mr. Ogilvie, an army agent, to call upon 
the Knight. The account of the interview is most curious. In 
the course of the conversation Sir Richard declared, ‘* it was 
his wish to let Colonel Wardle slip out of the disgrace as quiet as 
possible, and afterwards to compromise with me!!!!” Ata second 
interview, the Knight, thrown off his guard, by a declaration 
of his visitor that he was attached to Mr. Fox and his friends, 
launched forth into the sea of politics; and “ commenced a 
violent philippic against the Duke of York «and the Govern- 
ment, for having published .an oficial army list, which had 
destroyed his established work, and said, he believed they had 
done it out of spite to his bolitical opinions. Mr. Ogilvie observ- 
ed, that, as far as he was capable of speaking upon the 
subject, he thought Sir Richard had greatly deceived himself ; 
that he had always understood that the reason government 
had for establishing an official army list, arose from all former 
publications of that sort having been so very incorrect; and 
it was the continued complaints of the army that had given 
birth to the measure of which he so much complained. 


“* This explanation, however, did not appear satisfactory to Sir 
Richard, who continued to observe, that he thought otherwise, and if 
the ministers would give him back the publication of that work, (pray 
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reader mark this) he would always le their friend; and thovgh he 
should regret to come forward against Mrs. Clarke, upon a pont which 
Colonel Wardle had presumed upon in one of their conversations with 
respect to her furniture, he must do so, as he had committed himself 
with the Colonel ; however, said Sir Richard to Mr. Ogilvie, “ Ir 
MINISTERS WILL GIVE ME BACK THE! ARMY LIST, MY EVIDENCE 
MAY PERHAPS BE TURNED ANY WAY.” IL leave Sir Richard to reflect 
upon this fact, which a respectable man is ready to support by oath.” 

If this be a fact then—but why draw inferences, which, 
without the trouble of reasoning, must spontaneously, as it were, 
rush on the mind of every reader—the scene is too disgusting 
to dwell upon, and we shall dismiss. it, therefore, with the 
remark, that the authenticity of thzs statement depends, not on 
the veracity of Mrs Clarke, but on the authority of Mr. Ogil- 
vie, whose duty it is to contradict it, if it be not true. 

A curious anecdote is related of Wardle, which affords an 

apt illustration of his patriotic harangues in the House of Com- 

mons, on the alleged abuses in the article of army clothing. 
We are here told that Wardle himself is in partnership w with Mr. 
Scott, the army clothier, of Cannon-row, Westminster, and that 
they have a manufactory at Zre Madoc, in Cernarvonshire, 
which is under the management of a person of the name of 
Barnet. At this place the wool is prepared, and great coats 
manufactured for the army. In the public report of Wardle’s 
speech, on the subject of army clothing, in which he condemned 
the ministers for inattention to economy in that department, 
there is the following singular passage : 


** He adverted particularly to a tender made by Messrs. Scott, emi- 
nent army clothiers, to furnish these coats, in 1806, at 14s. 9d. which 
would afford a saving of 21,000I. on every delivery. Not getting any 
answer, Messrs. Scott looked for a share in the contract, as made by 
the War Office ; they obtained it, and paid at the rate of 16s. 6d. This 
was an answer to any objection that could be made on the ground of 
supposed inferiority in Messrs Scoit’s clothing.” 


On this Mrs. Clarke, pertinently enough, remarks, 


«« T need not trespass on the patience of the reader by pursuing this 
speculator in wool with such reflections as must suggest themselves to 
every one, from his having agitated the public mind, and trifled with 
the House of Commons, merely to become a Government 


TAILOR!!!" 


Of Mr. Waithman, the trader in flannel petticoats, and city 
politics, and of some other notable patents, Mrs. Clarke seems 
to entertain very just notions, as she treats them with well-me- 
rited, and most profound, contempt. Her attack on Mr. Cro- 
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ker, however, for the part which he took in Parliament, on the 
inquiry, has neither wit nor justice to recommend it. It answers 
no one purpose, and is both low and iil-timed. 


Since the above was written, Mrs. Clarke has published the 
second edition of her book, in which she has published eight 
more letters from Lord Folkstone, all expressive of his friend- 
ship for her, and of the interest which he took in her personal 
affairs, but thrawing no fresh light upon.any of the public 
transactions to w'tich she has referred. Some of theve letters, 
with the lady's introductory remarks, we shall extract, for the 
amusement 0° our readers. 


“-Asthis patriotic nobleman has so completely lost himself by 
his letter to Colonel Wardle, I will, cut of about forty letters, lay 
before the public a few of his epistles, that the reader may be betier 
able io judge of his conduct, character, and services! ! ! 

‘** As the following Jetrer requires little or no illustration, I shall 
subdjoia it with only this remark, that Lord Felkstone then knew 
that my Jetters had been shewn about by Dodd, and that he, at that 
time, believed that the Duke of Kent had seen them. 

‘« Feb, 18, 1809. 
“* Dean Mapam, 

‘* The House was not inclined to take your letters last night, when 
I first wished to produce them, and indeed it did not seem at that 
time at all important that they should have them. Afterwards, 
however, something passed, which made me desirous that they sbould 
be produced; but the Committee had broken up, and there was a 
difficulty in point of form. It was finally determined that some 
elerks from the Bank, who are in the habit of examining hand- writings, 
should compare the three letters of the Duke’s, which are on the 
table of the House, and be examined at the bar on Monday, whether, 
in their opinion, they are all of the same writing? If they say 
* yes, I shall be content—if they say ‘no,’ I shall endeavour to 
get you called in, in order that you may produce that packet of 
letfers which you brought down yesterday. You must, therefore, 
hold yourself in readiness to appear again on Monday, unless you 
hear from me to the contrary; and IJ heg you, in the mean time, to 
keep the letiers in your possession, and not let any one whatever take 
them.out of your house, 

** Your's, in great haste, 
(Signed) *¢ FOLKSTONE.” 

** The next letter which I beg to introduce to the notice of the 
reader, is of some importance to the support of my book, as it 
speaks of a hundred pounds which Wardle presented (as Dodd and 
Wardle informed me) from the Duke‘of Kent, to Miss Taylor, for 
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her services; but the Duke may have a short memory; and now thinks 
it political to forget bis Goop nEgps! 
«© 1’ par Mapam, 

‘“« I forgot to give you, at the play last night, the inclosed, which 
Wardle bad given’ me for you; I therefore now send it to you. 

«© T also forgot to desire you to beg of Miss Taylor not to enploy 
the 100/. which Ww ardle received for her, and, as i yp ecg gave 
to her, but to jet it go to the subscription. If she has not now 
spent it, send it me, and I will put it down to Budd’s book. It will 
have, I thiek, a much more advantageous effect inthat way. 

** T hope yeu got away from the’ play without: apy mobbing, and 
that you are well to-day.— I am your's truly, 

‘* FoOLKSTONE. 
“* Tuesday moruing half past two o'clock. 
<“ Of course I need not beg of you, if you send the J00/. note, 


to send it me undey cover. 

‘ This letter must convince the reader that this pelitical party 
wanted back the Duke’s present of 100/. to swedl out dhe subscription, 
which had been .proposed by Mr.,Cobbett, and was supported with 
such public enthusiast. 

‘© The reader will perceive, from the perusal of this letter, that 
Lord Folkstone had greatly interested himself in my affairs, and was 
my principal private ‘adviser with respect to the suppression of my dast 


book, 
“« Harley- street, April 3, 1809, half+past 
. twelve, morning. 

** Dean Mapam, 

I had not left my claret, but my tea, and a pleasant company, 
and was putting on my great coat at the foot of Wardle's stairs, 
when I received your commands, in obedience to which alone I 
reluctantly made up my mind not to call on you this evening, I 
hope that neither illness nor anger, (for which I cam guess no cause) 
was the cause of the peremptory order I received, “and which, so 
much against my will, I obeyed. I am glad you have sent ‘the 
letters; I hope they were written fair, and that you attended to 
your stops.—I bave been perusing the paper which your egal adviser, 
Comrie, wanted you to sign. I see more reason each time I read 
it why you should not sign a paper drawn up in that form; but 
especially a paper like that, so incorrectly written, and full of abbre- 
viations, &c.—Beware of this man—I think he is no friend of 
your's —I will, if I can, keep awake to-night, or at all events in 
the morning, put to paper some ideas on the subject. In the mean 
time let me exhort you not to agree to verbally, and especially not 
to sign, any proposal hastily, and without consideration. My head 
is not a cool ene; but [ think it gooler than yours; and, at ali events, 
the delay occasioned by your resolution to consult me, at Jeast insures 
time for reflection. I-will call,on you at the time-which you) will 
name. I have an engagement in Blackfgiar’s-road, at three, which 
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will detainme some time; and either before or after that I must 
go into the city, but I will call on you either at one or at five, or at 
your dinner hour, or early or late in the evening, as will best suit 
you-—fix the time, and I will make my arrangements in conse- 
quence.—Adieu, I shall now go to bed. The scratches in this 
letter prove how unfit Iam for business now... Let me hear from 
you, and believe me, dear Madam, 
«© Ever trely your’s, 
(Signed) ‘* FoLKsTONE.” 

** The following letter will shew that Dodd was not the only 
person who had a jinger in the book which was then about to be 
published. | 

‘€ Lord Folkstone acknowledges his anriety with respect to the’ 
manner my efforts were to go into the world, and in this epistle gives 
another proof of his friendship for the woman whose word he iow 
endeavours to /essen in the good opinion of the public !! 

*€ March 27, 1809. 
** Dear Mapa, 

** Lam nearly knocked up as ever rip of a race-horse was at the 
end of the fourth four-mile heat for a King’s plate; but I am not 
inclined to give in yet—I want to talk about Lawson. I also want 
to talk to you about your book: if the preface is not finally deter- 
mined.on and printed, I should like to look it over. It is of great 
importance to you that you should be rropeRLY AND TRULY 
REPRESENTED IN IT TO THE PUBLIC; I am, therefore, desirous 
to see it, before it is too late; get it home for this purpose if you 
can, and J will call this evening, after dinner, about ten o'clock. 

“« Let me know if such arrangement will suit you, and believe me 
ever truly, 

** Your's (in haste), 
(Signed) *« FoLKsTONE.” 

*« ‘With what face can Mr. Cobbett abuse me in his Weekly Regis- 
ter, after the reader is made acquainted with this letter, and discovers 
that he, and Lord Folkstone, endeavoured to make me an instrument 
of political convenience, for the purpose of attacking any object that 
best suited the policy of the moment. 


* Dear Mapam, 
“« I received the inclosed to-day, from Mr. Cobbett. I wish yon 
would, without loss of time, inquire into the facts, and let me know 
the result. I will call, if possible, for your answer to-morrow, about 


four; if I cannot call, I will send in the evening. Take care ‘of the 
letters, and return them. I hope you are better. 


«* Ever your's (in haste), 
. ** FoLKsTong.” 
« April 22, 1809. 
Mrs. Clarke, it will be seen, still persists in her notion respect- 
ing the active part taken by the Duke of Kent in a. business in 
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which he, evidently, had not the smallest concern. . The 1001. 
to Miss Taylor might have.been given by the Duke on some 
strong representation by his Secretary of the distressed situa- 
tion of the young woman ; or it might have been given by the 
confederates, in order to keep up, the delusion, which they had 
so successfully practised on M rs. Clarke. At all events, there is 
nothmg in the circumstance to justify the inference’ which she 
draws from it. Of Lord Folkstone, Mrs. Clarke observes, (for- 
getting, or retracting what she had before said of his honour, 
and on the public grounds of his conduct) that he is always upon 
the look out for a political job, and that he ‘* will do, any thing 
but give or /end his money ;” she means, we suppose, that his 
lordship will rather /end himself than his money. She next 
complains, and with some justice, that she was made a political 
tool to serve the purposes of a desperate party. 


‘© The whole of my next letter confirms my declaration that I 
was made the instrument of serving political men with the means 
of obtaining popularity, by bespattering any one they felt a dispo- 
sition to degrade or lessen in the estimation of the country. 


‘“ Dear Mapam, 

** I called upon you to enquire, whether you had. pursued the 
inquiry about the bribes offered to the Baker in Church-lane—and 
to beg you (if you have not) to do so witliout loss of time.; If you 
can give me any information about that matter, send it me—my 
servant shall call about six for your answer, he will bring it to me 
at the House. If you have not yet done any thing, pray set about 
it immediately, as in case of an adjourned debate (which I think 
mighty probable), it will be sufficiently early to have this information 
to-morrow, and I will call in the course of the morning, to hear 
if you have ahy to give.—Last night was the darkest I was ever out 
in—I fell into the ditch by the Chapel, and luckily did NoT BREAK 
MY NECK. 

*«~Truly your's, 
** Fo_KsTone.” 
It may be necessary for me here to inform the reader, that I 
repeatedly intreated Lord Folkstone to take those letters back which 
he had written to me. I made this offer to him from an impression, 
that he wasa man of high honour, and that he was ineapalle of a 
falsehood; but, alas! I have Leen deceived even in him! 

«© This letter will shew the reader, however, that I had no inten- 
tion to make use of his letters in any improper way; but when my 
character and feelings were concerned, from the villanots prosecution 
that was instituted against me, I trust the reader will think me justi- 
fied in having called in every aid and assistance within my ability, 
to tepel te effects of Wardle’s malice, and as Lord Folkstone’s 
letter was’ a very important document, in support of my, narrative, 


wid 
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was painfully obliged to give it a niche in the work. Had his 
Lordship continiwed the gentleman I once believed him to be, I should 
not have inserted these other letters, out of about forty, which, if 
published, must lessen iim, and raise me, in the éstimation of the 


people! 


“* Dear Mapam, 

** As I have no reason to think that you will make use of my 
Jetters, and as i have no reason éo be ashamed of any thing in them if 
y ve do, | have no wish to have them returned—yow are welcome to 

keep or Gestroy them, as you please, 

« With respect to Sir Richard Phillips's, I have destroyed it, and 
I'wish you not to speak of it to any one. My reason I will tell you 
when we meet. 

** | too have seen a@ paragraph in The Press about Cobbett—The 
whole is quite false, except the fact of the visit: I am sure, if any 
thing of tbe sort had passed, I should have recollected it, and I have 
no recollection at all of the kind; I am sure it is false. 

‘© In gfeat haste, your’s truly, 
“* Fo_KsTONE,” 


«« July 17, 1809. 


These pretty specimens of epistolary eloquence, which’ would 
not do-mueh dis¢redit to a school: boy of fourteen, sufficiéntly 
prove, what Mrs: Clarke contends for, that Lord Folkstone’s 
good opinion of, and friendly concern for, her, had undergone 


no&alteratidn, so late as the latter end of August last; and she is, 
therefore, entitled'to express her surprize, at the recent change 
of sentimént, which his lordship’s letter to Wardle seems to 
evince, without the intervention of any circumstance to 
justify it. 

We shall now close our account of Mrs. Clarke’s book, which 
will afford matter for much serious reflection toevery reader, who 
considers the various subjects of it with becoming attention, with 
an extraordinary letter, from Dr. O'Meara, whose name our 
readers must reinémber in the course of the inquiry before the 
House of Commons. 


*‘ Tam about to introduce to my reader, a curious letter which 
I found in my iron chest, /u/l of very curious letters, among 
which, I entertain a hope that I shall lay my hand upon a note of 
the Duke of Kent’s, which I am inclined to think Major Dodd 
dropped in pulling out his handkerchief, after he had taken a large 
portion of Mr. Illingworth’s wine, which he thinks J am weak enough 
to pay for! 

“© T shall introduce this letter from Dr, O'Meara, and then the 
reader may give the sanguinary part “of the epistle what credit he , 
pleases 5 but certainly Robespierre never did a cooler thing than that | 
which is'saidto have distinguished the patriotic 
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* The reader will see that the letter is written to my brother, Capt. 
Thompson, who most probably left it with me, when I had no idea of 
its ever making a public appearance. 

«© Dublin, 29, Frederick Street. 
« My Dear Siz, 

“* congratulate you on the victory Mrs. Clarke has gained over 
the Mushroom Patriot; I think we could give him /e coup de grace. 
I have collected some curious particulars of his own campaign in 
Ireland; one most horrible, aud which will be proved on oath. One 
day during the rebellion, he met a poor man near Athy, witha 
satchel on his back, containing an axe, an augur, a saw, &c.; he 
immediately concluded the poor man was a rebel, having such danger- 
ous weapons concealed ina sack. In vain the poor man-declared he 
was a carpenter, and that these were his tools. ‘The could not 
be convinced, and he ordered his head to be sawed off, which was 
done on the spot. I hope Mrs. C., now that she has passed through> 
this ordeal trial, will have no objection to state the whole truth 
for my private and personal friends. She told me she did not 
intend to mention my name; that she was forced by Mr. Wardle 
to embellish as she did with respect to me. The blow was aimed at the 
Established Church, to stab it through the sides of a Clergyman, 
The Reformers and Methodists being leagued together to pull dowa 
both Church and State. 

«« My letters in defence of the Duke were not mentioned, which 
was the ground and cause of my introduction to him; and his 
Royal Highness having thanked me for writimg those letters, fF 
ventured to ask him for the Chaplainey of the Royal Yaehty and 
for which he promised to apply on my forwarding to him a letter 
of recommendation from some Bishop, and which I did from Bath, 
directed to Portman-square ; this fact I wish to have cleared up, to 
show the Archbishop and my friends here. 

** Cobbett says I preached at Weymouth from under the wing 
of Mrs. €.; whereas it was the yeat before I preached before the 
Royal Family, viz. 1804. Inthe Microcosm of London, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish ladies under protection from ladies of fashion ; 
each of these orders borrows the thanfiers of the other, and they 
act their parts as naturally ; it was no wonder a man of s6° much 
simplicity was deceived by the illusions of graceful manners, and 
modest discourse. The goddess Heeate, who presided over magic 
and enchantmenhis, was the same with Luna and Diana.- Mrs, €, 
could personate this divinity with ease, assuming. all her forms, 
attributes, and functions, and Mr. QO. assured me she was a widow 
in the last month of her grief. The masquerade was continued by 
the visits of ladies of fashion at Ker house, and the visiting cards of 
many of high consideration, &c. &c. &c. 

«© T intend being in London in spring, when I hope to see you; 
and I shall be glad to get am answer to this letter. 

*¢ When you see Mr..O. give him my best regards. 

« Tam, my dear Sir, your's sincerely, 
« T. OM,” 
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ce 22d Dec. 1809. 

" I opened this letter to add, that thé letter of mine which was 
found by the Secret Committee, and which has been so much misre- 
presented as an indecent production, was an answer to an hoaxing 
Jetter 1 got from Mrs. C., in which she said she was tired of the 
pomps < and vanities of this wicked world, &c. ‘Ihat Mary Magdalen 

was not more penitent, and intreating that I would comfort the 
weak-hearted, and find out for her a cheap and safe asylum in Ireland, , 
I answered the epistle of this witty piece of Eve's flesh in print, 
and for which the Saints and Reformers have splashed me with abuse. 
Mrs. C. got back this letter, and I hope she will preserve it and the 
Archbishop's letter.” 


The charge, here preferred, by Dr. O’Meara, against colonel 
Wardle, is one of so serious a nature, being nothing less than that 
of wanton and wilful murder, that no difference of political 
sentiment, no abhorrence of a man’s public conduct, should 
induce us to give credit to it, without full and substantial proof. 
By such proof it certainly ought to have been accompanied, or 
it should never have been preferred. If it were true, it would 
be the duty of the government to institute an immediate inquiry 
into the circumstances of the case, and, if proof were attain- 
able, to render the party accused amenable to the offended 
laws of his country. At all events, it will become colonel 
Wardle to.vindicate his character against a charge as foul and 
as atrocious as was ever preferred against man ! 











Practical Sermons, on Several important Subjects for the Use a 
_Families. By the Rev. T. St. John, LL.B. Vernor and 


Co. 8vo. Pp. 432. Price 8s, 


Twice have the eloquent productions of this author been 
recorded in our journal. We thought them entitled to high 
praise, and we bestowed it. To have withholden it, would 
have been injustice. His publications appeared to us to contain 
much good,and to promise to besingularly useful; as his sermons 
to families, and his translation of Massillon’s Episcopal Charges 
to the Clergy. In the sermons, the appeals to the passions are 
frequent and powerful, beyond what we meet with in the 
generality of writers. In the volume before us, the author 
pursues a somewhat different course. It has not less of pathos, 
but this pathos is derived from a different cause, and directed to 
a different end. His former volume consists, chiefly, of dis- 
courses on moral subjects, enforced regularly on christian prin- 
ciples, which give scope to tenderness and sensibility ; these, ‘in 
the second volume, are, on the contrary, on evangelical sub- 
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jects; advent, the two sacraments, the final judgment, the fear 
of God, &c. &c.; so that his appeals to the heart are rather 
solemn than pathetic. ‘The author bas a point to carry: ae 
directs his whole mind to the subject, he applies to the under- 
standing of his hearers, ingratiating himself, insensibiy, into 
their good opinion; he then appeals to their affections, and 
usually concludes his address with a solemn praver (hat his per- 
suasion may not h ve been exerted in vain. His sermons are, 
as he defines them, persuasive exhortations, rather than didac- 
tic discourses; each seems a persona! address to the seveial 
hearers ; they have, besides, the additional merit of enforcing 
topics, seldom brou; ght into the pulpit. Asa specimen of Mr. 
St. John’s earnest manner, we will lay before our readers the 
conclusion of the second sermon, entitled, ** man to be judged 
by the word of God.” 


It being an express command in the sacred writings, that we 
should study them, should meditate therein day and night, by which 
is to be understood, reverently and frequently ; *o disregard the com- 
mand is to offer an indignity to the author, and proclaim an ind itherence 
to the blessing communicated to us, the will and word of Gou. He 
who is desirous of pleasing God---in other words, of securing his 
everiasting salvation---will not carelessly overluok the treashre put 


into Lis hands, the design of which is, to honour God, and save man. 
But can any one, who refuses or neglects to read the divine word, be 
considered ambitious to obtain the favour of the Almighty when, in 
that word are pointed out to him the means of doing it with success ? 
To whom shall I speak, and give warning that = may hear? Behold 
the word of the Lord is unto them a reproac h, they have no delight in 
it. Therefore, Lam full of the fury of the Lord. Iwill stret h out 
my hand upon the inhabitants of the land, saith the Lord.. Permit me 
to appeal to you, if ye would avert such heavy judgments---you who 
do vot profess to read the scriptures, who acknowledge yourselves 
ignorant of them ;---isthe love of God the predominant principle in 
your breast? Are your affections set on things above, and not on 
things on the earth ? Is the salvation of your soul your chief desire ? Is 
the loss of it your greatest dread? The Holy Scriptures are vouch- 
safed to you to enabie you to ju ge how far your conduct is corres- 
pondent to the high character you beay of a child of God, and an heir 
of promise. And will you not deigu to ponder, to meditate on them, 
that you may asceriaim, according to the information they give you, 
whether you are warranted in the persuasion that you are such ? Is it, 
can it be, a matier of indifference tu you, to be assured from God him- 
self, that, veirg the object of his love by redemption, you are also of 
his mercy by. option? That you have purified your souls ir obeying 
truth throu_h the spirit? That you are already received into the 
family avd houshold of God? And that, at the dissolution of the soul 
and body, you will be admitted into the society of saints and angels ? 
Ne. 145, Vol. 36, Fuly, 1810. R 
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What can be in itself so consoling? What can administer so much 
comfort in trouble, so much support in affliction? What can so 
securely divest death of its sting, and so completely rob the grave of 
its victory?) With what profound attention, with what repeated dili- 
gence, are those authors perused, which give information on the 
interesting subjects of attaining riches, or supporting power? of ren- 
dering a calling more prontable, or a trust more secure? Are ye to be 
judged at the last day by the word of God? Is that word to justify 
you in the sigh' of God, of angels, and of men, or to condemn you 
everlastingly ; and will ye disregard and contemn it ? will ye designedly 
live ignorant of its treasures, its engaging relations, consisting of the 
acts of God, and the baseness of his people, Ais persuasions and mercies, 
and their perverseness and contempt? Will ye désignedly live igno- 
rant of its great and precious promises, the expiation of sin, the 
co-operation of grace, and acceptance of God? Will ye designedly 
live ignorant of its tremendous denunciations, the departure of the 
spirit, the disregard of salvation, the miseries of eternity ? . Life and 
death, heaven and hell, are set before you in the book of God— stretch 
forth your hands unto whither ye will: one you must necessarily 
embrace, and the other you must decidedly reject. If the bible isthe 
word of God, read it ; derive from it what, indeed, it coiitains, enter- 
tainment and delight, instruction and edification, the suppression of 
vice, and encouragement to virtue. Jn God's word will I rejoice, in 
the Lord's word will I comfort me. 

“© Almighty God, who knowest the blindness of our will, and 
pitiest the infirmity of our nature, and also, in Jove to our souls, hast 
vouchsafed a revelation to inform our minds, and to guide our steps ; 
give us grace, we implore thee, rightly to esteem, and diligently to 
peruse it, that we may be made thereby wise unto salvation. Open 
our understandings that we may woderstand thy Jaw, that we may 
Jearn to fear thee ; and that our children, who have not known, whose 
minds are not informed, may also learn to fear thee, the Lord our-God. 
May we derive from the heavenly oracles wisdem to enlighten, and 
prudence to direct. us. May they constrain us from the dread of 
offending thee, to be industrious in our callings, punctual in our 
engagements, uncorrupt in our dealings. ‘Thatthy gospel may not be 
blasphemed, grant us to live so entirely under its influence, that we, 
may be examples of amiable demeanor, and religious deportment, 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with thee our God. 
And oh! when thou shalt be pleased to call us hence, and we shall 
stand at thy judgment-seat, grant, oh God! that the revelation of thy 
will, instead of being our condemnation, may be our intreduction into 
the regions of immortality, where we may dwell with thee, when 
time shall be no more, in the society of those who have been redeemed 
by the word of Jesus, and sanctified by the spirit of truth.’ 


‘This peroration we pronounce to be real, genuine pulpit elo- 
uence. But the author does not confine his powers to popular 
address. He convinces the understanding, as wellas excites 
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emotions in the heart. His reasoning, it is true, has not the 
closeness of Barrow or Sherlock, for that is not his aim: he 
seems to be well aware, that the attention of what is called a polite 
congregation cannot he enchained by the exercise of logic. 
His | arguments, therefore, are such as may be cot nprehended by 
a common understanding. We have selected one specimen of 
the author’s mode of persuasion; we will take another of his 
mode of reasoning from the sermon on the new birth in baptism. 
He first shews what is meant by regeneration ; after which he 
proves het that in regeneration our church comprized bap- 
tism. He then controverts the opinion that a sensible feeling 
of the aa ie of the Holy Ghost is supposed in regeneration, - 
and that the expression j ye must be born again , signifies a change - 
of heart and disposition. He observes, that when admission into 
the gospel covenant was first announced by the baptist, he does 
not say, except ye are regenerated, ye shall perish everlastingly, 
but preaches repentance: from which he imfers, that, had a sen- 
sible and instantaneous change of heart been essential to salva- 
tion, the baptist would not have fulfilled his ministry agreeably 
to the prediction of him ‘by Isaiah, in suppressing the most 
interesting article of faith, which would be proposed to man- 
kind. When our Lord, he observes, declares himself the 
Messiah, he preached repentance; whereas, kad the new birth 
been the essential doctrine of the gospel, he would scarce have 
insisted on the observance of moral precepts, and have con- 
fined to a private conversation this important dogma, that, 
before men can observe the moral precepts, so as to please their 
Creator and Judge, they must be born again. ‘There is, he 
contends, a strange inconsistency in this, and inconsistency 
cannot be attached to him who spake as never man spake. 
When our Saviour describes the final judgment, he does not 
réceive the blessed to his right hand, and place the cursed at 
the left, because the one is born again, and the other is unre- 
generate ; but because these have fed the hungry, clothed the 
‘naked, and visited the sick ; whilst those saw the hungry, and 
gave them no meat, the thirsty, and gave them no drink. 
When the Holy Ghost visibly descended at Pentecost, Peter 
exhorts the Jews to repent, and to be baptized, for that they 
should then receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. Hence he 
infers that, had the doctrine of a sensible feel ling of the ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit been the distinguishing “characteristic 
of the gospel, the apostle would have pressed that doctrine, 
instead of the doctrine of repentance, as the one thing needful. 
He next observes, that the term “ new birth” isused once only 
by Christ, instead of being, as one might have supposed it 
"R 2 
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would, the leading principle and prominent feature of every 
discourse, and of every exhortation. He argues, “ If no man 
can have his sins forgiven, unless he sensibly feel a change 
produced in him, is it not matter of astonishment, that the 
necessity of the new birth was not, incessantly, urged as indis- 
pensable ; and that it was not the tendency of all our Saviour’s 
parables and discourses to hold out the inconceivable happiness 
of those who are blessed with a regenerated mind? Can it be 
supposed, that the other evangelists, inspired, as they were, by 
the Holy Spirit, would have emitted to record a conversation, 
SO interesting from the knowledge it conveys, so necessary from 
the change it demands, and so consolatory from the blessin;s 
it imparts to every hiiman being °” 


“« Were it evident to the mind of every person that he is born 
again, or that he is, what is improperly termed, unregenerate, we 
should all know, before we departed this life,what would become of us 
after death. For God would, in that case, have recorded to us our 
future destiny : and every human being, before his soul forsook its 
earthly tenement, would be able to solace his friends with the assu- 
rance, that he was going into heaven with God and his angels; or 
would distract them with the same assurance, that he was on the brink 
of everlasting burnings; to preserve him from which the mercy of 
God, and the redemption by Christ, were both insufficient. Incon- 
ceivable would be the misery entailed on almost every family, who 
would be, incessantly, bewailing their nearest and dearest connections, 
condemned to unutterable woe! But the gospel teaches us a very 
different doctrine. Ve shall all appear lefore the judgment seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his tody, accord- 
ing to that he hath done, whether it Le good or lad. Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked—is not imposed on by appearance and pretence— 

Sor whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap, Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them. The apostle and the evangelist consider us as moral 
beings, accountable to Almighty God for our conduct; but if the 
God of the spirits of all flesh should sanctify some of his creatures by 
the means of his divine spirit, merely because he is pleased to rege- 
nerate them ; and should withhold, or net impart the same blessing to 
others, we could not be said, when we stand at the jadgment-seat of 
Christ, to receive according to what we have done ; nor could it be 
said that our works do follow us ; because, according to this hypothe- 
sis, we should not be accepted according to our conduct, for which, 

as moral creatures, we, assuredly, are answerable, but for our feel- 
ings produced by divine agency : a doctrine equally derogatory’, to the 


“honour of God, and the ha ippiness of man, 


a 


“« T will iMustrate this doctrine. 1 suppose, parents possessed of 
an amiable daughter, who has lived with them to the age of twenty, 
or five and twenty years, and, during their life, has contributed greatly 
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to their comfort by an engaging demeanor, and the most exemplary 
conduct. I suppose her afflicted with sickness, which terminates 
in death. Enquire of her whether she has felt such a change wrought 
in her heart, and whether, in-consequence of that change, God has 
manifested his love to her, by assaring her of the pardon of her 
sins ? What does she reply ? She feels no change : she bas endea- 
voured from her youth to ebtain the mercy and favour of God, by 
walking as far as the frailty of her nature would admit, in the way of 
God's commandment; she, therefore, possesses an approving con- 
science, and waits, with resignation, till her Lord shall call her. Is 
this delight of the soul a delusion, because she is not, in the language 
of certain men, born again? Because she cannot recount the time 
when the Holy Spirit took possession of her heart? She, according 
to her ability, fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and visited the sick. 
From what motive? From her own natural disposition. But she had 
no manifestations of divine love in the conversion of her soul, with- 
out which, as some affirm, we cannot enter into the kingdom of God : 
her parents are, therefore, to have their remaining days embittered by 
the overwhelming reflection, that their child, amiable and good as she 
was, cannot become the object of God's mercy, but that her soul is 
doomed to inconceivable everlasting puntshment? Can we believe 
such a religion to proceed from God? Can such be the glad tidings, 
which bring glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and goad-will 
towards men ?” 


Mr. St. John has illustrated this doctrine with peculiar feli- 
city: his illustrations are very properly bent to common 
readers, and they will, we trust, convince many of a prevailing 
error, that the new birth is the feaiiifesratton of divine love to 
the soul. He has added some excellent notes to this sermcn 
on evangelical preaching, and some judicious observations on 
the publications of the BARRISTER and Dr. Hawker. He 
coincides with neither. Many of the sermons in this volume 
are of a superior cast ;—those on advent, baptism, confirma- 
tion, on attending evening service, on kneeling in the church, 
the exhortations to old people, to those settled in life—to 
young people when confirmed, to frequent communion, will 
be read with great interest. ‘There runs through every ser- 
mon a vein of eloquence and piety, such as we seldom discover 
in discourses adapted to the pulpit: ‘To point out their vari- 
ous excellencies would be gratifying; but we have already 
exceeded our limits: indeed, the quotations we have given 
will recommend them to readets of taste and piety, more than 
all the observations we could make. As popular discourses, 
truly orthodox, abounding with argument, eloquence, and 
piety, they rank in the first class of sermons. 
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Antiquarian. and Topographical Cabinet, containing a Series of 
elegant Views of the most interesting objects of Curiosity in Great 
_ Britain, accompanied with Letter-press Descriptions. Vol. VI. 
small 8vo. 50 Plates, 15s. Large paper, “5s. Clarke. 


. Our remarks on the merits and interest of the preceding five 
volumes of this elegant Cabinet of ecclesiastical, architectural, 
and topographical antiquities, being equally applicable to the 
6th, we deem it unnecessary to repeat them. ‘laste, in selecting 
subjects, and skill in executing them, are still conspicuous, and, 
perhaps, have never been so uniformly supported to such 
an extent in any similar work; nor is it probable that they will 
be surpassed for sometime to come. In literary merit, indeed, 
this Cabinet is certainly improving, as it has now attained such 
a rank and permanent distinction, that men of learning, ta'ents, 
and virtue, are emulous to convey to the editors a'l the authen- 
tic information, respecting churches and ancient edifices, in their 
power. Besides the interest which it possesses to artists, archi- 
tects, and men of taste, in general, it must be particularly valu- 
able to resident clergymen, who, from motives not merely of 
worldly knowledge, but of pious and moral influence, have thus 
an opportunity, at a very moderate expense and trouble, either 
of making themselves familiar with the history and antiquities 
of their own churches, or of communicating accounts of such 
ancient, and hitherto obscure buildings destined for the per- 
formance of sacred duties, as may add to the solemnity of reli- 

ious offices, by inspiring veneration for the hallowed antiquity 
of the places in which they are performed. Such feelings and 
sentiments will always exist in good minds, and, although they 
may not be sufficient to reform the bad, they will make the good 
better. The views and description of Latton Priory, Essex, 
are well calculated to excite reflection. What a variety of ideas 
and associate feelings crowd on the imagination on viewing the 
remains of Rayleigh castle, and church, Essex, and Plympton, 
Devon! Here the romancer and the moralist may be equally 
gratified, the former in affecting prospects of- nature, the 
latter in the perishableness of the works of man. 

From the interesting account of Chichester, drawn up by 
Mr. T. Valentine, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, we shall make 
some extracts. ‘The octangular building, still absurdly called 
a ** Cross,”’ in deference to Popish customs, was formerly the 
market-place of Chichester, and is, unquestionably, one of 
the most elegant structures of its kind in this or any other 
country. Yet the pafriofic citizens, but for the public spirit of 
an indiyidual, (whose name, by the ways ought to have been 
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recorded in this volume) had determined to destroy it, merely 
because the rapid increase of wealth and population had ren- 
dered it too small for the purposes of a market. Fortunately 
it has been preserved, and is about to be defended more 
effectually from the rude hands of senseles#levellers. 


«« Chichester, Sussex.—'The city of Chichester is erected on a 
small eminence, situated in a pleasant plain, in the western part of 
the county of Sussex, near the borders of Hampshire, sheltered from 
the north and north-east winds, by part of a range of hills, which 
reaches from the Arun to the county of Hants: the highest of these, 
St. Roche, and Bow hills, command most extensive and beautiful 
prospects ; on the former is a Danish encampment, and on the latter 
are some barrows, which were examined a few years since, when 
some military weapons of an uncommon sort, and other things, 
usually discovered in barrows, were dug up. It is impossible toascer- 
tain the period when the city was founded : the walls which surround 
it were certainly erected by the 2 Romans; urns and coins of that peo- 
ple have, at various times, been discovered in them ; but it must not 
be concluded from this siento stance, that the city derived its origin 
from them. A spacious temple was erected here to Neptune and 
Minerva, in the reign of the Roman emperor, Claudius. This fact 
was ascertained by the discovery of a stone, in the year 1731, by the 
workmen employed in laying the foundation of the present council 
chamber, in the North Street: this stone was, by the corporation, 
presented to the then duke of Richmond, at whose magnificent seat, 
at Goodwood, it is still preserved. At the same time a Roman pave- 
ment was discovered, which was continued as far as the workmen had 
occasion to dig. Near the end of the eleventh century, the epis- 
copal seat was removed to this city from Selsea, where it had been 
fixed nearly 300 years. It was originally established there by Se. 
Wilfred, wie first converted the inhabitants of Sussex to the Chris- 
tian faith :«shortly-after this removal the city began to flourish, and 
has been in a state of progressive improvement until the present day. 

“©The choir of Chichester cathedral is most richly fitted up: the stalls 
are of brown oak, finely carved and gilt, with the names of the dignities 
[dignitaries ] and prebends [prebendaries } painted in an ancient character 
over them: the miserere’s are finely’carved, and extremely curious ; 
these stalls were erected by bishop Shurborne, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. as was also the present aitar-screen, which is constructed of 
the same materials as the stalls, and is exceedingly rich and beautiful : 
over it is a gallery, in which, in Catholic times, the choir was placed 
at the celebration of high mass ; this is, perhaps, almost the only 
thing of the kind remaining in thiscountry. The other parts of the 
choir are finished in the same style, the whole producing a coup 
d'ceil much resembling foreign cathedrals ; and, as bishop Shurborne 
was, for many years, in the younger part of his life, an ambassador 
in foreign countries, it is reasonable to infer, that he may have 
acquired his ideas from the buildings of the countries he visited. 

‘*€ This preiate also caused the paintings in the south transcept to be 
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executed by one Bernardi, an Iielian, or, as some assert, although 
without any degree of probability, by Holbein: the first represents 
the interview between St. Wilfred and Ceadwalla, king of Sussex, 
the founder of the church of Selsea. St. Wilfred, attended by his 
clergy, is represented as coming to the king, who stands at the 
entrance of his palace surrounded by his courtiers, and addressing him 
jn the tollowi:g words, which are written on a scroll: Da servis 
Dei locum habitations propier Deum. Ceadwalla’s answer, which is 
on an open book held by an attendant, is Fiat sicut petitur. In the 
back ground is. represented the peninsula of Selsea, the parish church 
as it is still standing there, aud the sea, bounded by the blue hills of 
the Isle of Wight. The next represents the interview between Henry 
VIll and ‘eh »p Shurborne. The bishop thus addresses the king: 
Sanctissime rex propter Deum decora ecciestam tuam Cicestrensem jam 
cathedralem sicut Ceadwalla rex Sussex ecclesiam Selese olim cathedra- 
lem decoravil; this is also written ona scroll; but the answer of 


Henry is on an open book ; - the words are as follow : Pro amore xp 
guod petas concedo, Shurborne is attended by his clergy in the same 
manner as St. Wilfred: the king is st< anding at the entrance of the 
palace, with bis attendants ;. and what is surprising, his father, Henry 
VIL. is standing on bis right hand, an anachronism, common in the 
paintings of those days. The a:chitecture of the palace in this pic- 
ture is by po means so correct as that in the other; it probably was 
altered by the painter employed to restore the injuries it received in 
the g eat rebellion: beneath this is the motto ‘* Credite Operitus.” 
These pictures are finely executed, and are extremely valuable as 
representations of the ecclesiastical and lay costume of that age. On 
this side also are the portraits of all the kings of Fngland, from 
William the Conqueror down to Henry V HI. which have been 
since continued down to George I.; some of these are well 
executed, particularly those of queen Mary, Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles. On the opposite side of the transcept are the portraits 
of the bishops of Selsea and Chichester. Under each bishop is a 
short account of what he did for, or gave to the church : these were 
also continued by Shurborne down to himself; since which time ay 
John Christopherson, the last Catholic bishop, has been added. 
Bernardi, it is probable, painted the vaulting of the church, which 
appears to have been executed with great boJdness of colouring, the 
ornaments are flowers, and the arms of the founders and benefactors 
to the church, with scrolls of writing undereach ; William of Wyck- 
ham's are frequently repeated, with this motto, Manners makyth 
Man ;’ and the following addition, Quod William Wykeham.’ 

Ae This excellent bishop (Shurborne) also founded tour prebends 
in the church, and increased the number of choristers ; he died in 
1533, and 1s buried in the south aisle of the choir, under a white 
marble monument, where lays [lies] his effigy, dressed in the epis- 
copal habit ; the figure and tomb were richly adorned, but they were 
much defaced by the republicans ; ; the arms are still remaining, and 
the follcwing inscription, Ne intres in judictum cum servo tuo, 


DOMINE, ROBERT SHVRBORNE, 
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«« The chantry of St. Richard, bishop of Chichester, stands in the 
south transcept, at the back of the stalls, concerning which an order 
occurs in Rymer's Faedera, in the eighth year of Edward 1. Pro 
focalilus recuperatis feretro BEATI RICHARDI reoffigendis. This 
shrine was visited by the Catholics even since the restoration, on his 
anniversary, which is on the 3d of April. ‘This venerable and holy 
prelate, surnamed De Ia Wich, was a Dominican friar, but having 
been admitted by the pope into the secular clergy, was consecrated 
bishop of Chichester in the year 1245 ; he is recorded to have worked 
many miracles in his lifetime, particularly to have fed 3000 people in 
a miraculous manner: it 1s also mentioned of him, that, as he was 
officiating at the altar in his old age, he fell down, through weakness, 
with a chalice in his hand, the wine in which was not spilt.* He 
deceased in the year 1253, and was buried in the cathedral.” 

Chichester cathedral mae 1 porere! y from the brutal fero- 
city of the rebels, in 1643; painted windows, organs, carved 
work, tombs, bibles, adie Binies. &c. all were the subjects of 
their destructive frenzy ; ; even the pews were hewn down with 
their pole-axes. The spire of this cathedral is of stone, and 
tradition ascribes its erection to the same workmen who erected 
that of Salisbury in the 13th century. 


“« The dimensions of this cathedral are as follow: total length, 
from east to west, including the lady chapel, 410 feet; of the 
transcepts from north to south 227 ; the breadth of the choir, and 
side at the east end is sixty-two; of the nave and aisles, which have 
four rows of pillars, ninety-two The height of the vaulting is 
sixty-three, of the spire 300, and of the bell-tower, at the north- 
west side, 127 feet. The cloisters, which stand on the south side of 
the church, are much injured by the filling up of the lower part of 
the windows ; they form a quadrangle, the southern side of which is 
120 teet long, the eastern 128, and the western side 100.” 


The editors announce their intention of not extending this 
work beyond twelve volumes. In the mean time, “ it being 








* [tis inthis manner that Papists inypose on their credulous and 
deluded fuilowers, the notion of a miracle being pertormed, when 
nothing more has occurred than a mere natural event. The sacta- 
mental chalice has rarely above one-ihird of its capacity filled with 
wine ; that a feeble old man, theretore, should slip & ntly down 
without spilling its contents, is nothing but what happens almost every 
day, asa natural and common occurrence. ‘Lhat excessive prostra- 
tion of muscular power occasioned by intoxication, is | ser reason why 
diunken men fall withont re ceiving any serous injary ; in dike manner, 
the debility of old age, or the inability of the will to act op the mus- 
cular organs of ihe body, makes old persons tall down very gia- 
dually or gently , whereas every motion of vigorous men is accom- 
pamed with se much force as to add to the impetus of falling, not 
only the weight, but the muscular strength of their bodies —lizv. 
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the design of the proprietors to render it as complete as possi- 
ble, they request that such ladies and gentlemen as possess 
drawings, suitable to the work, in the counties of Cumberland, 
Chester, Durham, Huntingdon, Leicester, Stafford, Suffolk, 
Westmoreland, and any county in £ otland or Wales, will 
favour them with permission to copy them.” Communications 
-to be addressed to them, at Mr. Carpenter’s, or Mr. Clarke’s, 
Bond Street. 











Thoughts on Prophecy ; particularly as connected with the Present Times; 
supported by History. By G.R.Hioan. 8vo. Pp. 294. Long- 
man and Co. 


THE extraordinary occurrences, political and religious, which 
have, within these last fifteen years, passed in review before 
an astonished world, have induced many persons to think 
seriously, and to betake themselves to the divine oracles of 
truth ;—The writings of those men, who, of old time, spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, have been resorted 
to, and a solution has been thought to be discovered in them 
of the calamities which now afflict all kingdoms. Among 
these respectable inquiries into the meaning of the prophetic 
parts of revelation may be classed the author of this publica- 
tion, who, in a prefatory address, observing, that ** the 
explanation of prophecy has frequently engaged the attention 
of the learned,” modestly writes, “* I do not pretend to rank 
myself as one among their number; but, on the contrary, 
frankly confess, I am greatly indebied to their works, having 
borrowed liberally from many of them; and this acknowledg- 
ment, I am convinced, must give weight to the following 
thoughts, as the reader will know he has other authority, 
than merely that of the author to rest on.” 

In the first chapter of the work, there are some judicious 
remarks on prophecy in general, and on the mysterious and 
symbolic language of prophecy, which we have read elsewhere, 
but which are not on that account the less valuable, nor less 
consistent with the passage we have just given from the ad- 
dress. Asan argument has sometimes been used to the prejudice 
of prophecy from the contradictory solutions which have, 
at the same, and at different times, been offered, we will repeat, 
from our author, the following sensible reflections very properly 
prefixed to a work which, from difference of interpre- 
tation, might unhappily tend to injure the faith of any. 


‘‘ Fhe various and ineffectual attempts to explain prophecy, 
together wth the contradictory interpretations given by different 
writers, have likewise been thought, by unbelievers, a strong proof 
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in their favour ; but certainly it is not: for no interpretation can alter 
the nature of a prophecy, .or invalidate its authenticity; as most 
assuredly it can only prove the inability of the writer to explain the 
subject he treats of. For it cannot be asserted, with the least sub- 
stance of truth, that any opinion or interpretation advanced in this 
or any other book, and which may be foud erroneous, has in any 
way affected the prophecy, by rendering its completion doubtful, 
or causing it to be fulfilled sooner or later than the destined time : 
on the contrary, prophecy stands immutably the same.” P. 3. 


In the second chapter, the author proceeds to consider 
some particular prophecies in Isaiah, which we shall not 
here dwell on; but shall pass on to the third chapter, which 
refers to some particular prophecies in Daniel. Daniel’s vision 
of the ram and he goat,” is considered at length, and minute 
attention is paid to the interpretation of the Jittle horn, de- 
scribed as arising out of the other notable horns, ver. 9, 
10, 11. \ 

This Jittle horn is variously interpreted; but, says the 
author, from Bishop Newton, “* the generality of interpreters, 
both Jewish and Christian, ancient and modern, supposed it to 
mean Antiochus Epiphanes, King af Syria, who was a great 
enémy, and cruel persecutor, of the Jews.” ‘“* St. Jerome,” 
continues our aut! sr, “* explains it, as meaning Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; so does Josephus, who says, our nation suffered 
these calamities under Antiochus Epiphanes, as Daniel saw, 
and many years before wrote what things should come to 
pass.t” | 

With this interpretation it is observed, that most of the 
ancient fathers, and modern divines and commentators agree, 
and that they all allow Antiochus Epiphanes to have been 
a type of Antichrist. ** But then,” the author inquires, 
** who, or what is Antichrist? It does not follow that 
Antichrist shou!d not be confined to one man, and one only, 
or to one set or sect of people, or to any succession 
of persons. The Pope, and his successors, described by 
the little horn in Daniel’s fourth beast, form, no doubt, one 
branch of Antichrist; but Mahomet, and his successors, 
belong no less to the same root. Antichrist !s not limited to 
one set, or sectof people; we find him in Papists, Jews, and 
Protestants. | Antichrist, therefore, is not confined to one 
man, and one only: yet that spirit of Antichrist may predo- 
minate so much in one man, as to make him distinguished by 
the title of Antichrist. Of such a person, I suppose, Antio- 
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chus to be the type. A man surpassing him ‘in wickedness 
and craft; and who is emphatically called, by St. Paul, ~ that 
man of sin, the son of perdition.’’* 

Leaving this disgression, as the author calls it, which 1s, 
however, introductory to the leading object of the work ; 
namely, to ascertain who 1s this man of sin, several instances 
are produced from which it is concluded that Antiochus Epi- 
phanes agrees with this /ttle horn. The verses to which that 
interpretation is applied, are brought forward, and are so ex- 
plained down to the twenty-ninth verse of the eleventh of 
Daniel. 

It is remarked, that in this point commentators are, in the 
main, agreed, some, however, supposing that the whole pro- 
phecy was literally accomplished in the fortunes of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and others considering him further as a type of 
Antichrist. Here an observation, is_ produced from Bishop 
Newton, in his 17th dissertation. «! There is no writer, or 
commentator, whom we would chuse to follow implicitly 
in all things: but in this we may agree with one, in that with 
another, and, in some instances, perhaps, differ from all.” 
Availing himself of this sense, the author proceeds to consider 
the remainder of this celebrated prophecy. 

Before that man of sin should be revealéd, it is remarked, 
that there was to come a falling away first fromthe faith, which, 
according to the author, there has been, in the form of Papis- 
try, and of Infidelity. At the same time, he considers Rome, 
bovh in its Pagan and Papal state, to have been the power pro- 
phesied of as withholding his full appearance. 

Having offered various conjectures in favour of his hypothe- 
sis, the author, in the Sth chapter, produces a pare/le/ between 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Napoleon Buenaparié; the Jatter of 
whom he considers to be the successor of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and to be, in fact, that man of sin, that son of perdition, who 
was to be revealed, 

We here feel ourselves to be on a subject so extremely deli- 
cate, that we dare not venture to give an opinion upon it, But 
we may Say that the author always offers his opinions in great 
humility, and with acknowledged subjection to error. 

** Tam aware,” says he, ‘* many of my readers may begin to think’ 
me au enthusiast or a visionary. Let me ask them to finish the book, 
and reflect cooly and candidly. I may be wrong, very wrong, in 
considering Buenaparté as the man revealed in the Apocalypse. 
Thope lam. There is, however, one advantage attending this Soak, 
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not very usual, which is, if the opmions advanced are erroneous, 
a few years will fully prove them so, they cannot therefore tend to 
any lasting error. 

‘¢ T think the time will come when Buonaparte will declare him- 
self at the head of the Church, abolishing the Popes, and establish- 
ing himself in their place.* Will this event appear more wonderful 
than many which have taken piace, or does it appear more impro- 
bable ? So long as the Popes exist, so long they are at the supreme 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in all countries. This claim 
of supremacy, many sovereigns have, no doubt, found irksome, 
and would gladly have abolished, or assumed to themselves, if they 
had possessed the power. Our own history will inform us, that 
Henry the VIIIth. threw off his allegiance to the Popes, and declared 
himself at the head of a Protestant Church; but in doing this, I ap- 
prehend be was actuated by interested motives, not from a true prin- 
ciple of religion. He did it, because he was offended with the Pope, 
and because he had power to do it. Is it less natural to imagine that 
Buonaparté, a man of unbounded ambition, should disallow of any 
authority superior to his own, in those countries where he rules ? 
And if Napoleon, the Emperor of France and King of Italy, should 
order his holiness to abdicate the Papa! chair, and anoint him as the 
supreme head of the church, what can prevent it? Might it not be 
even a stroke of pélicy; might it not be the means of procuring 
him authority over the consciences, and, of course, over the minds 
of Roman Catholics in general, particularly of those countries where 
his arms prevail. Buonaparté, though he is of no religion himself, 
is aware of the influence it has over others.” P. 217. 

This last passage deserves most serious attention by every 
Protestant government. The consideration of it should render 
them more than ordinarily cautions how,they extend the pmivi- 
leges of the Papists, so long as they refuse to renounce all de- 
pendence, either civi! or religious, on any foreign power. ‘For 
it is mot, indeed, fess unlikely than many other events which 
havey of late, taken place, that the declining power of the 
Popes may be revived in the person of Buonaparté, or of some 
other person, equally unfriendly to our political prosperity. 

_ We shall conclude our remarks by offering one more extract 
from the concluding chapter, which recapitulates the principal 
ideas contained in the work. 


“ 


“* It is advanced, that Napoleon Buonaparté, or rather Apollyon 
Bonneparte, will oyerthrow the Popes, will assume to himself the 
chief ecclesiastical dignity, will overthrow the Turkish government, 
will invade Palestine and Egypt. Vhese are tbe novel ideas con- 
tained in the above pages, which may cause the author to be 
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esteemed, by many, a visionary, or an enthusiast——Which, how- 
ever, he does not conceive himself to be, having cooly and deli- 
berately studied the subject. The candid reader will, of course, 
before he attempts to censure the work, reason also, whether, from 
political appearances, the above events appear otherwise than pro- 
bable. These are given to the public under the character of 
Thonghts on Prophecy ; the author by no means adds, the inter- 
pretation thereof is sure,—this is for time alone to declare. There 
may be some errors in the interpretation ; very possibly there are ; 
but the general outline and tenour-of .the whole is, in my humble 
Opinion, correct.” P. 287. 





— ns 


“A Second Fourney in Spain, in the Spring of 1809; from Lisbon, 
through the Western skirts of the Sierra Morena, to Sevilla, 
Cordoba, Granada, Malaga, and Gibraltar ; and thence to 
Tetuan and Tangiers. With Plates containing twenty-four 
Figures, illustrative of the Costume and Manners of the Inha- 
bitants of several of the Spanish Provinces. By Robert Sem- 
ple, author of Observations on a Journey through Spain and 
Italy to Naples, &c. &c. pp. 312. 8vo. 8s. Baldwin. 


Mr. Semple embarked at Falmouth on the 2d of January, 
1809, and landed at Lisbon on the 29th, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Elvas, Badajos, Sierra Morena, Sevilla, Cordova, 
Alcala la Real, Granada, Alhama, Malaga, Gibraltar, the coast 
of Barbary, Tarifa, and Cadiz. This route, he savs, 

“* Includes Sevilla, Cordoba, and Granada, three of the most 
important towns in the south-western angle of the Peninsula; and 
whith, whilst any traces of them remain, can never fail to attract 
attention, from the singular mixture which they present of Roman, 
Gothic, and Moorish remains. At the sight of these monuments 
the imagination is forcibly carried back to [better, the memory (of a 
well-cultivated mind) presents to the imagination} periods. of, great 
antiquity, and we see as it were before our eyes the successive tri- 
umphs of one nation over another, and of time over them all. The 
mountain waves, which chase each other with mighty roarings on the 
sea shore, and then vanish for ever, scarcely present us with more 
striking instances of instability.” 

Here our traveller is somewhat poetical; but his simile is 
not very correct, as he himself acknowledges, that vestiges 
pf these different nations still remain even after the lapse of 
time, from one to two thousand years, whereas waves leave 
not a distinct trace of themselves, even for a moment. But 
what is of much greater consequence to remark, is the circum- 
stance, that Mr. S. although he has visited several parts on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, has not observed the legible and 
even palpable traces of the Greeks, which occur throughout 
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the whole kingdom of Granada. In this case his memory 
would have been much more useful than his imagination, 
for he might imagine many things, without any analogy to 
historical fact; but hed he read Homer, and the Greek geo- 
graphers and historians, his recollection must have been awak- 
ened the moment he beheld the counten nces, figure, and 
complexion of the Granadians, and observed the site of their 
towns and villages: he must also have been struck with some- 
thing of the immortality as well as instability of buman exist- 
ence, and witnessed the triumph of the original Grecian 
over the Roman, Gothic, Moorish, and modern Spanish cha- 
racter. However solemn and humiliating may be the reflec- 
tion on human vicissitudes, there is something consoling and 
piously grand in a visible testimony that every thing human is 
imperishable, and cannot be annihilated by time: Mr.5. 
therefore, would have made a greater impression on his reader, 
have reflected more profoundly, and promulgated a more ori- 
ginal and useful truth, had he traced the virtues and the vices 
of the modern Granadians to those of the ancient Grecians, 
and shewn how little those popular politicians know of history 
or human nature, who imagine thatthe moral character of a 
people is to be changed by every change in its government. 
‘These remarks will apply to many more of the author’s reflec- 
tions during the course of his tour; and first to those on the 
Portuguese. , 
Mr. Semple arrived in Lisbon at a moment extremely inte- 
resting to the observer of men and manners, when public agi- 
tation had attained its climax, when the people were distragted 
with fury against the French, who were advancing, and’ rage 
against the English, who were preparing to abandon them. 
The former was open and avowed, the latter secret and con- 
cealed ; this conflict, occasioned by the contending objects of 
the same passions, ended in an impotent burst of patriotism, too 
destitute of rationality and consistency to effect any national advan- 
tage. ‘he government made an animated appeal to the people, 
and to the former glory of the Portuguese name, but the author 
shrewdly conjectures, that the great enthusiasm which it 
excited would have been more fatal to the stragglers of the 
English rear-guard, than to the enemy, had the French 
advanced. A most motley and irregular group of men of all 
ages and characters were assembied in the public squares, as 
volunteers, armed with small swords, pikes, bayonets on sticks, 
pistols, daggers, &c. On this subject the author makes the 


following judicious reflections : 
* 
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«© Tt is only necessary once to see these or similar levies, to be 
impressed wiih the folly of attempting to defend a country with them 
against a regular force. In a town or a pass they may be of. great 
service ; butin the present state of military science, a state which 
trusts to them in any great degree for her satety, when the hour 
of danger approaches, wiil inevitably be lost. The sure and baid test 
of good troops is the bayonet : how then can it be expected that new 
levies of citizens should stand this test, at the very first time ot their 
Seeing an enemy ? and stand it they must, seeing that they have no 
other arms but those of hand to hand, a pike, or a halbert, or a 
sword, , 

** Bat the mob of Lisbon was armed, and determined to shew that 
it wasso,. Every night, at least, one Frenchman, or one suspected to 
be so, was discovered and dragged to prison, where generally his dead 
body alone arrived. I myself was witness to an Englishman being 
murdered in this mauner, and strove in vain to save his life. An 
Englishman! you exclaim. Yes, Reader, an Englishman. It was 
on a Sunday evening, and I was proceeding up the principal street, 
when having advanced a little beyond the head quarters of the English 
General, I heard the shoutings of a great mob. ‘They drew nearer, 
and I presently found myself enveloped in a farious crowd, dragging 
along a poor wretch in ihe English dress ; his countenance disfigured 
with blood, and hardly able to stagger along trom the blows which he 
had received I demanded his crime. They told me he was a French- 
man: but an English Officer who was in the crowd exclaimed, that 
it was his servant, and endeavoured to reason with some who appeared 
as leaders of the mob. At this intelligence I mace my utmost efforts 
to get near the unfortunate man, and just arrived in time to seize 
with bath my hands a pike, which some rave Portuguese from behind 
was endeavouring to thrust into his back. I called out to the officer 
to aafist me. He replied, it was the positive order of the general, 
that in all such cases no Englishmen should interfere, and advised me 
to take care of my own life. I was in the midst of pikes, swords, 
and daggers, which seemed to be thrust about in all directions, as if 
through madness or intoxication. In spite of all my struggles, I was 
thrown down and nearly trampled upon by the mob, and at length 
with difficulty escaped from amongst them. Next morning | was 
informed that the poor wretch had been murdered in the course of 
the night. And this passed within one hundred yards of the English 
head -quarters !" 


This statement calls imperiously for observation. We must 
presume that the author’s information is correct, otherwise he 
would not have ventured to state such an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in such explicit terms. Weare far, however, from 
considering it, like Mr. S., as merely disgraceful to the Portu- 
guese ; it was,no duubt, a very cruel, but by no means an 
unnatural act in a meb, which is always actuated by caprice and 
cruelty in every country. But is Mr. S. sure that the unfortu- 
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nate man was a native of Erigland, and not a foreigner in the 
service of af Englishman? If a foreigner it would be some 
apology for the Portuguese, but none for his dastardly master. 
Gut what shall we say of this * English officer,” who either 
basely and cowardly suffered his foreign servant to be massacred 
before his face as a spy; or allowed one of his countrymen to 
be innocently butchered in mistake? Is it possible that - any 
order could issue even from such commanders as Dalrymple or 
Burrard, to prevent English officers from interfering to save the 
lives of their countrymen which were not forfeited by law? 
The thing is incredible. We can, indeed, easily conceive the 
propriety and necessity of an order prohibiting the officious 
interference of English officers with the domestic affairs of the 
Portuguese ; but none prohibiting an English officer to risk his 
own life in protecting that of his servant, and if an Englishman, 
to put every Portuguese to death who attacked him. To 
aggravate this disgraceful affair, we are told that it took place in 
the immediate vicinity of the English head-quarters! Still, 
however, we must think it probable that this victim was not a 
native of Britain, and that his master only betrayed his coward- 
ice and baseness in allowing his servant to be murdered under 
the idle pretext of not violating a general order. But if he were 
positively a Briton, it can scarcely be questioned, that he was 
not virtually guilty of murder, in voluntarily suffering 4 man 
to be put to death for an alleged offence of which he knew his 
innocence ; and, as there can be no hesitation about his beinga 
mest detestable coward, if the man was really his servant, so 
there can be as little doubt that his crime will eventually be 
brought to light. Still, however, for the honour of all parties, 
we hope that the author has been deceived, and that the Eng- 
lish officer, from motives of humanity only, attempted to the 
utmost limits of his duty to persuade the mob that their unfor- 
tunate victim was an Englishman and his servant. ‘The con- 
flict of passions which Mr. S. describes as prevailing at that 
time, extenuates considerably the conduct of the Portuguese. 
There is much truth in the following reflections : 


‘© The English have supported a regency odious to the people, and 
have lost more by that, and the convention of Cintra, than they giined 
at Vimeira. The French are attacking, in all directions, old and cor- 
rupted establishments, ready to fall by theirown weight. We fly to 
prop them ap with the whole of England's strength. The natural 
consequence is, that the people of most countries execrate the French, 
but find it hard to condemn many of their measures; while, on the 
contrary, the English are very generally beloved, and their measures 
execrated. The former government of Portugal, of which theypre- 
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sent regency is the representative, wasa very bad [weak] one. Its oppres+ 
sions and its ignorance were alike notorious. Yet we have linked 
ourselves to this government, and not to the people. We make no 
appeals, as it were, directly from nation to nation. All that we say 
comes to the people through the medium of magistrates, not beloved, 
nor respected fariher than that they hold an arbitrary power in their 


hands.” 


Admitting the truth of this statement, a question arises, 
how is this evil to be remedied consistently with our fixed 
principle of never interfering with the internal policy of our 
allies? This the author has not attempted to answer. Yet 
it is probable that the difficulty is by no means insuperable. We 
have supported a worthless regency, partly because it was the 
desire of the prince, partly on account of the aristcratic 
influence of its members, and partly owing to the still greater 
difficulty of finding a suilicient number of men of rank, 
talents, and integrity in the country, to constitute any thing 
like a government council. Could the English officers, or 
ministers, discover in Portugal men possessing local influence 
with talents and integrity fit to discharge the duties of a govern- 
ment, they would most probably recommend them immediately 
for the approbation and appointment of the prince; but the 
small population of the country, and that not distinguished for 
virtue or knowledge, and the superstition and prejudice of the 
people, all combine to render a virtual reform in the Portuguese 
government extremely difficult. If the bishops would dissolve 
the greater part of the convents, suspend the usual distribution 
of food to the idle and lazy, and make it a point of religious 
obligaticn for every man to live by his own industry, then a 
reform might be effected, then might the regency adopt vigor- 
ous measures without the danger of having them counteracted 
by those ruffians who exist by mendicity and perjury only to 
obstruct the laws and the regular course of justice. ‘The 
Spanish government sent all their stage-players te the armies, 
and shut their theatres ; but the Portuguese never thought of 
such an obvious and necessary measure. _ Nevertheless, the 
success attending the improvements, introduced by a French 
emigrant in the police of Lisbon, whiie he was town-major, 
proves that a reformation might be effected in the general man- 
ners and condition of the people. The present regency, indeed, 
have actually meliorated many things, and would they, in all 
cases, administer the laws with equal promptmess and impar- 
tiality, and prevent and punish bribery and laziness, they 
must finally become very popular with the whole nation. We 
must, therefore, dissent from our author’s conclusion, that the 
Portuguese, although “ awakened, appealed to, and armed,” 
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will “ never” acquire “ habits of freedom.” ‘* This nation, 
with all its old rites, its superstitions, and its prejudices of 
three centuries, is in its decrepitude. ‘To produce any good 
the whole race must be renewed !” : . 

‘his inference is more specious than profound: place despe- 
rate men in desperate situations, and they will achieve that 
which may influence the remainder of their lives. Besidesy 
there is something revolting in the very idea that a whole 
nation is so totally depraved as to be incapable of any improve- 
ment. Popish rites and superstitions have already received such 
a shock as they can never overcome, and the author has too 
just notions of Popish idolatry, not to consider that circumstance 
alone a great advance towards reform. 

With respect to our traveller’s observations on* the means 
of defending the country against the enemy, and of preserving 
the western peninsula of kExtremadura, we fear the task ig 
more arduous than he supposes. He, very justly indeed, 
notices the disgraceful arrangements, or rather neglect of alf 
arrangements, which marked the campaign of general Moore, 
as no intelligence respecting the fate of the English army 
reached Lisbon till the beginning of February. ‘“ No chain of 
posts had been established ; not one even of the common pre- 
cautions for procuring information had been taken;” conses 
quently, if Buonaparté, instead of being misled by his passions 
in pursuing general Moore, had proceeded direct from Madrid 
to Lisbon, the whole of the English army there might have’ 
been captured by a coup-de-main! Our cavalry, indeed, were 
embarked and disembarked alternately, so that they might have. 
escaped, and also 500 women belonging to our army, although 
the whole French force under Junut, being double that of the 
English, had scarcely 200 women attached to it. 

We have now to accompany our travéller on his tour to Elvas, 
Badajoz, and Sevilla, but having pre +.ously acquired a more accus 
rate knowledge of those countries by a more laborious and expen- 
sive mode than following him on paper, he must excuse us if we. 
cannot boast of meeting with much entertainment or informa- 
tion in his narrative. He very properly corrects some of his 
former errors, with respect tothe road and towns between Lisbon 
‘and Badajoz, and we shall assist him in correcting several which 
yet remain in the work before us. For instance, he observes, 
on leaving Aldea Gallega, that the country towards Setuval 


(vulgarly called St. Ubes) is covered with pines, and speaks, with’ 


some degree of satisfactidn, of a “ wood of pines ;” but more 


accurate observation ‘vould have convinced hiin that those woods ° 


chiefly consist of evergreen ay (quereus ilex ) and cork-trees, 
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(quercus suber.) Arroyolos, which he formerly considered only 
as a posthouse, he now found to be a large and tolerably neat 
town, with two churches, and the ruins of a castle, which, not 
being an antiquary, he did not inspect. But the clean, white, 
and beautiful town of Estremos, could neither arrest the rapid 
progress of our post-haste traveller, nor attract him to an inspec- 
tion of its numerous charms and peculiarities. As he travelled 
night and day at full speed from Lisbon to Badajoz, the best way 
to present his readers with a faithful narrative of his journey, 
would have been to adopt, like Sterne, a dash, or a blank 
page, with Lisbon at one end and Badajoz at the other! Seri- 
ously, it is difficult to conceive any thing more extravagant than 
a man travelling with his mind violently agitated, perhaps by 
some commercial speculation, at the risk of his life, through such 
a country, and at such a time, in the dead of the night, during the 
winter month of February, and afterwards gravely publishing 
his tour for the information of his countrymen! ‘Lhis, how- 
ever, is quite as modest as his censure of the garrison of Elvas; 
the gates were shut when he arrived in the night, and many 
were the parleys, many the messages, the intercessions, before 
the gates of this formidable fortress were opened to admit a 
solitary English traveller and his guide.” Had the officer of 
the guard opened the gates at the simple mandate of ‘a solitary 
traveller,” calling himself an Englishman, he wouldhave deserved 
to be shot the next day onthe glacis. For this most ungracious 
obstruction to our galloping traveller, he very sagaciously con- 
siders the fortress of Elvasas of no use tothe defence of Portu- 
gal, and argues very gravely-to prove, that it would be just the 
same whether it was in possession of, or whether it resisted, 
theenemy! ‘The next morning, just “ two hours after sun- 
rise,” he took his departure from this useless fortress, but not, 
we presume, till the custom-house officers had performed an old 
foolish ceremony of looking at his portmanteau, and doing him 
the honour to accept a few of his cruzados novos for a permit to 
enter the Spanish territory. His indignation being a little sub- 
sided, he becomes somewhat better pleased with this respectable 
city, and allows that, “ on looking back, it presents from every 
point a grand or imposing aspect, being visible till we approach 
Badajoz.” On the side of Badajoz it most assuredly does not 
present either a very grand or imposing aspect, as that is the 
point in which it appears to least advantage, and, instead of 
looking like a very strong fortress, it has more -the resemblance 
of a small village, with its church on the summit of a mount, 
like Harrow on the Hill. 

_ Not only the town, but the people of Badajoz, receive more 
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of our author’s approbation than the Portuguese ; and it must 
be confessed, that the contrast in the manners of the two nations 
forcibly impresses the stranger with a conviction of the truth of 
the Spanish proverb, that a bad Spaniard makes a good Partu- 
guese. ‘The bridge over the Guadiana is certainly one of the 
finest in Spain or any other country. Mr.S. rather overrates it 
at 600 yards long. It was built by Philip Il. in 1596, consists 
of 28 Roman arches, the largest about 80, and the smallest 
20 feet in span, is about 24 feet broad, and paved w.th hewn 
stone. Custom-house officers are piaced on it to inspect the 
passports and permits of travellers, or ths goods of traders. 
As ‘* darkness and heavy rain” obstructed our flying traveller's 
prospects, we are not to expect much geological, statistical, or 
commercial information, during his passage from Badajoz to 
Albuera, Santa Marta, ‘Los Santos de Maimona,’ Fuente de 
Cantos, (not /os Cantos ) and Monasterio to Ronquillo and Sevilla, 
The author did not visit either Feria or Zafra on his rout, yet 
the latter isa large town situated in an open and tolerably cul- 
tivated country. ‘his district, although it yields heavy crops of 
wheat and barley, is justly called cantiz, or land of stones, 
with which it abounds, even still more than the sterile plains of 
Picardy, or some districts in Ireland. Nevertheless, the land 
is nearly allarable, and is enclosed with stone ditches, like those 
in the north of Britain. As Mr.S. advanced, he found the coun- 
try more picturesque, elm, oak, olive, and cork trees became 
general, and the pleasing effect of the scenery was heightened 
by the enthusiastic gratitude of the people to the English, and 
attention to him as an Englishman. 


«« T arrived,” says he, ‘* at Monasterio, about an hour after 
sun-set, and for the first time since leaving Badajoz was challenged 
by the guard of the place, and asked for my passport. In this, 
however, they were easily satished; and I was speedily con- 
ducted to the post-house, where I again met in every indivi- 
dual the same eagerness to oblige an Englishman, which I had 
uniformly observed from the first moment of my crossing the Gua- 
diana. It was not a mercenary attention, which flies to execute your 
orders with a prospect of to-morrow’s gain ; but a grateful eagerness, 
which convinced me mcre and more how deeply the services which 
England had rendered to Spain were here imprinted upon every 
bosom. Such are the advantages which nations deriye frem acting on 
great and generous principles, The ‘feelings, not only of . these 
peasants, but of the great mass of Spanish peasantry, will survi 3 
many a political storm, and remain true to England, at a period ' 
distant for us yet to form hypotheses upon. The peasaurry of 
countries form the true basis of their strength. Their prejudices 
strong, generous, and obstinate; and amid the ‘fall of thrones 
aud the puerile vacillations of emperors and kings, it is at least 
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ful to reflect, that the peasantry of the Peninsula are, in these respect#, 
decidedly English. It may, perhaps, be said with truth, that England 
alone can destroy these favourable prejudices. 

© The fe imily at Monasterio, as usual, supped after me ; and I 
observed with pleasure the children sepeating their: prayers, and 
Kissing their hands to their ,arents before retiring to bed. This 
was not the first time that I was struck with the many points of 
resemblance between the generality of the Scottish peasants and 
those in many parts of Spain. The dark caps of the peasants of 
Sierra Morena, and the uniformity of their dress, many, of their dishes, 
the interior arrangement of their houses, the domestic manners of 
their women, their looks, their air, their gravity mixed with a 
dry humour, and an unfeigned spirit of piety. all tend to remind 
us of many of the most prominent features in the character of the 
Scottish peasantry. I once made the same remark to a well-formed 
Spaniard at Madrid, on some of the pe usants whom | observed .to 
arrive there from various provinces. Undoubtedly,” he replied, 
in all ihe spirit of a true Spani. rd, ‘€ do you not know that we have 
fui merly sent colonies to Scotland? 


We must confess that we could not recognize any very 
Striking analogy between the manners of the peasantry of 
Spanish Extremadura and those of Scotland. But the author 
tmagines that there is some resemblance, as the children in 
both countries are taught to say their prayers, only those of 
Scotland do not in general cross themselves. He has got inta 
a hilly country, and he also imagines himself on the “ highest 
ridge of the Sierra Morena,” although he was really many 

agues from that range of rugged mountains. At Monasterio, 

{r. S. met with a French emigrant, married in Spain, who had 
comn:anded, as he said, the rear-guard of the duke of Infan- 
tado’s army, when it retreated with the loss of its artillery. 
This Frenchman observed that his “ men fought desperately, 
and twice drove back the enemy; but there was a great fault 
somewhere, for the whole of the guard under his command, 
appointed to cover the retreat of the artillery, did not exceed 
500 men.” ‘The author asked him his opinion of the final issue 
of the contest, to which he replied, “that if the Spaniatds 
are supported by England, they can never be conquered.” 
Considering the national x rene of a Frenchman respecting 
the glory of his country, the opinion is worth recording. In 
pursuing his journey, Mr. S. passed through Santi Ponce, the 
Jtalica of the Romans, the birth place of Trajan and Adrian, 
and said to be founded by Scipio Africanus. ‘This village is 
about a league from Sevilla, in the plain, and contains about 
600 inhabitants. ‘‘ In the surrounding fields are to be seen 
traces of city walls, which sufficiently demonstrate its ancient 
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grandeur; 2s do the ruins of a noble eva/ amphitheatre to the 
nerth. All these, however, I was enabled to survey only rapidly, 
and partially, by a very faint moonlight!!!” What admirable 
eyes our author must have, who could thus discover and survey 
the vestiges of ancient Roman walls, an amphitheatre that was 
eval, &c. and all these things in the dark! At one o’clock in 


the morning he arrived, not as other travellers do, inthe suburb | 


of ‘Triana, but ‘‘ at the floating-bridge which here crosses the 
Guadalquivir, where his passports were strictly examined. 
Having crossed the bridge, even atthat hour, he was conducted 
to the sitting of the Junta, where he found a member, in full 
dress, in waiting ; who merely asked him a few questions, and 
then ordered a messenger to conduct him to a good Posada !” 

Mr. S. translates some remarks on the Merino sheep, and the 
hon. board of Mesta, from Spanish authors, but they contain 
nothing of particular interest. He seems not to know that the 
Spanish shepherds have very few wethers among their travelling 
flocks. His description of the ancient Hispalis, contracted and 
corrupted to Hisbilla, Stilla, and finally Sevilla, is more detailed 
than usual, although very incomplete. ‘The royal gate, one of 
the 15 which are in the walls of this city, was formerly called 
Goles, the corrupted name of Hercules, which the author 
thinks is * the origin of an oath among the English vulgar.” 
He also found some analogy between the flourishes after the 
signatures at proclamations, &c. with those made by the Sublime 
Porte, which he uses as his personal mark; but Mr. Semple is 
not antiquary enough to determine this conjecture, respecting 
a practice as old as the Greeks. Our traveller’s remarks on 
the images and reliques in the cathedral are much more judici- 
ous and interesting. 


*« In the sacristy of the cathedral are two beautiful paintings by Murillo, 
of the Archbishops St. Leandro and St. Isidore seated. But the pious 
Catholic views with more regard the Alfonsine repository, a yard in 
height, formed of silver, gilt within, and plated with gold without, 
ornamented with figures carved, and containing reliques of three 
hundred Saints. Here also are to be seen a piece of the holy cross, 
a thorn of the crown of Christ, part of the dress of the Most Holy 
Virgin, whole bodies of some saints, and heads, arms, legs, bones, and 

res of others. 

“* What mind, not bigotted from infancy, can view without pro- 
found emotions either of sorrow or contempt, these melancholy 
reinains of perishable beings like ourselves carefully hoarded ‘up, 
encased in silver and gold, and produced only at intervals as objects 
of regard, and even of adoration, to a surrounding multitude > How 
carefully, in all human institutions, and even in divine when entrusted 
to human hands, should we watch the yery first inroads of craft, or 
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folly, or ambition! There was a period when this heap. of bones, 
if exposed to public view, wonld have excited only contempt or 
disgust ; but by slow degrees one pious fraud has been entwined 
with another, bone has been added to bone, until the lapse of time 
lias sanctified the monstrous collection, and made it heresy to doubt 
the triith of any one of the jegends attached toii. But the priests 
of Catholicism have tried all means to interest the passions, and 
if in some instances they have failed, owing to the increasing know- 
ledge of the times, in others they have perfectly succeeded. I 
witnessed the truth of both these facts on the same day: in the 
morning ii was a grand jubilee ; the deep tones of the organ were too 
solemn for the occasion, but the lively violin, the cymbal, and the 
fluie, sounded throngh the choir, while a party of young youths, 
dressed ‘in the Spanish garb of the sixteenth century, with slashed 
doublets, shoes adorned with roses, and hats with plumes of feathers, 
dancing before the altar :—before that altar, which no Spaniard, not, 
even the priest, ever passes without bending the knee, they pertormed 
a strange figure, they gave right hands and left, they snapped their 
castanets, they changed sides and back again, all with their hats on, 
and all for the glory of God! kven the pious Spaniard knew not 
whether, on this occasion, his religion cailed upon him to laugh or to 
weep, although he might feel more inclined to the former. In the 
evening I repaired to the same spot, with the inclination of enjoying 
a sient walk among the lofty aisles before the gates should close ; but 
the scene was very different: in the morning it was a jubilee: the 
French were said to be approaching ; and it was now a supplication : 
the seats of the choir were full; the altar blazed with lamps; the 
priests were arrayed in their most sacred vestments. Between the 
ballnstrades which connect the choir and the altar, was a kneeling 
multitude, mostly of females, whilst the men crowded near the rail- 
ings, clambered on the bases of the pillars, or knelt at a distance, 
even when excluded from every view of the altar. All the women 
Were in one posture, al] in one costume ; Kneeling,* the body somer 
what drawn backward, the head, half enveloped | in the mantle, some- 
what inclined ; all were silent, all were devout.” 


Mr. S. makes an extraordinary avowal of his ignorance of 
the reason why crosses were placed against the walls in the 
streets of Spanish towns, till he observed rude paintings of 
murdered (he nieans dead) men, with the asual request to pray 
for their souls. We should have thought it impossible for any 
man to have galloped over so much of Spain as this writer dida 
few years ago, without knowing that wherever a dead body 
was found, there a crucifix was erected, with the inscription, 
* roga &@ Dios para su alma.” The author’s physico-moral 





* This position is not properly kneeling, it is literally sitting on 
their legs and feet, and is well adapted for ogling —Rey. 
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reflections, therefore, on the causes of murder are rather mis- 
placed, as it is not improbable that ali the pa uintings which he 
saw were designs occasioned by accidental deaths or fits. He - 
also finds fault with the Spanish for stupidly supposing that the 
roughness of the floating-bridge across the Guadalquivir was 
designed to prevent horses from slip, ping in wet weather; but 
this inference is his own, for the projecting wood which he 
notices is destined to facilitate the spring of the bridge as the 
waters rise and fall, which they often do to a great degree, 
Was the flooring of the bridge as fixed as that of a room, it 
must either break or be impassable during floods. But the 
conduct of the friars begging for the souls in purgatory, like 
that of the Jews in \ omidodis,. is more familiar to the author than 
mechanics. 


‘« The sacred mendicant goes round the village, looking in at every 
door, shaking his box, and calling out in a mournful tone, ‘* Las 
Animas,” for the souls. Who knows but his own father, or bi ‘other, 
or dearest friend, may be at that very moment half emerged from the 
flames, and only standing in need of a few more pence to be released 
altogether, and transported immediately to Abraham's bosom! Does 
any meagre wretch hesitate, thinking perhaps of his wife and chil- 
dren, for whom he with difficulty procures a scanty subsistence ? 
the fat monk rattles the box with holy indignation, and the poor 
wretch either averts his face through shame and terror, or to deliver 
his dead Sncestors, draws forth a little remnant, which should have 
been appriad to the infinitely more sacred wants of his half-starved 
family ! 


We regret that our limits oblige us to pass over Mr. S.’s 
account of Cordoba, and the ludicrous anecdotes of its guardian 
angel, St. Raphael, who, nevertheless, suffered the French to 
commit every possible excess on the people, although his 
statue (the inscription on which the author very awkwardly 
translates) represents him as the sworn pratector of thé city. 
In. the Franciscan church also he found a negro saint wor- 
shipped, with as much respect as one of the more distinguished 
race of whites. , As he proceeded on his rout to Granada, he 
found the attachment to England still greater, and the people 
cursed the Galicians who had ill-treated the English soldiers, 
At Alcala la Real our traveller again attacks the monks, one of 
whom observed to him, with regret, that there are few Chris- 
tians in England. On being treated by Don Francisco de 
Paula de Roules and his lady with more than highland hos- 
pitality, and in a style both comfortable and elegant, he 
observes: 


** After my repast I surveyed the town, and was carried by my 
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kind conductor, among other places, to a Franciscan conyent, where 
the curiosity of the monks to learn the news, and their eagerness to 
talk about politics, could only be exceeded by their extreme ignorance 
on general points. I could here observe, that the gradations of rank 
in these institutions, the sirict obecience and respect enforced by the 
superiors, the regular duties to be performed, their allotted hours, 
separate apartments, the uniform dress, all fended to form merely 
lazy regiments of men, whose monotonous occupations could tend 
only to enslave and debase the mind. The obedience of the infe- 
rior mouks appears to degenerate into a slavish resject; and the 
command of those in power partook greatly of superciliousness 
and worldly pride. In all large bodies of men confined lon: together, 
such as regiments in garrisons, or sailors on board of ship, petty 
quarrels, yealousies, and vices, will ever arise ; but itr these instances, 
a change of place, or strong incitements to action, removes the evil. 
Monastic bodies, on the contrary, from the nature of the human 
mind, must become permanently bad; per‘orming the same routine 
of duties now that were performed at their first institution ; remain- 
ing fixed for ever to the same spot, withoat the hope, or the possi- 
bility of change. A dreamer of systems may tell us that virtue 
will there find a calm retreat, but a very small knowledge of mankind 
may suffice to sliew us, that such inctitutions can become only the 
repositories of a thousand vices,” 


In Granada, as we before remarked, our traveller did not 
discover any thing Grecian, still less did he notice the peculiar 
perspective in the principal arch of the cathedral, but he made 

2 chiidish excursion to the vicinity of the Sierra Nevada, or 
snowy ridge of mountains. The inscriptions on the columns of 
the cathedral, prohibiting persons from walking, intriguing, or 
forming parties with women in the church, under pain of 
excommunication, and fine of two ducats, sufficiently prove 
the dissolute manners of the people. Notwithstanding this 
terrible denunciation, we have seen those very aisles exhibit 
characters as indecent as the Piazzas of Covent Garden. 
Alhama, Velez Malaga, and Malaga, are cursorily noticed by 
our traveller, who proceeds in a gun-boat to Gibraltar, and 
thence, in company with some other Englishmen, visits the 
Barbary coast. As those parts have been recently described 
by Jackson and Buffa, we shall only notice the author's reflec- 
tions. 

*€ Whoever has travelled in Spain should endeavour to make a 
visit, however transient, to the Barbary coast. One may go from 
Gibraltar to Tetuan and Tangiers, and return to Spain, in four or 
five days. Even this hasty glance will suffice to shew the many 
points of similarity in the customs of the Spaniards and the Moors, 
although now so widely separated by religion, and. by mutual pre- 
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jadices. We may observe in both the same warmth in devotion ; 
the same hatred against heretics and infidels. Their houses are 
formed upon the same model; the Spanish cookery is decidedly 
Moorish. The peasantry of both carry muskets and dirks, and in 
travelling go always armed; wear a red sash round the middle, 
one end of which serves as a purse; and use the same kind of 
saddle, stirrups, and bridle. The agriculture on both sides is the 
same: the form of the plough, and the mode of ploughing; their 
cars with heavy wheels of one solid piece of wood; and their 
chopped straw, brought to market in nets, upon the backs of mules 
and asses, when we behold them in Barbary, almost make us think 
ourselves in Spain. It is also pleasing to notice here the points of con- 
trast: no convents, no images, no wax tapers, no kneeling down 
in the mud: on the contrary, simple rites, and temples unadorned. 
The came! alone forms a point of discrimination. What would be 
the result of our observations upon races of men, so similar in many 
respects, and yet so hostile ; so conjoined in manners and customs, 
and yet so widely separated by religion, by government, and a vast 
interval of intelligence? Clearly this: that a free intercourse 
between nations is one of the greatest helps to their mutual advance- 
ment. In exact proportion as bigotry, national prejudices, or govern- 
ment, contribute to shut out from any country the light arising in 
another quarter, so will the progress of that country towards complete 
degradation be rapid and irremediable. And what farther? That 
such being the case, the present free and hitherto unexampled inter- 
cours? between England and Spain, cannot but be productive of the 
highest benefit to the latter; and a great and enlightened nation 
may yet gain the most glorious of victories, by bursting the chains of 
civil and religious tyranny which have so long held in thraldom one 
great portion of the Huropean family.” 


Mr. Semple vindicates very satisfactorily the character and 
conduct of the Spanish people, proves that monarchy, and not 
democracy or republicanism, is their sole desire, exposes the 
dastardly and injurious conduct of those Englishmen, calling 
themselves soldiers, who represented the Spanish cause as 
hopeless, and the people as poltroons, the moment that they 
entered their country, remarks that their disappointment was 
occasioned by the extravagant expectations raised by the igno- 
rant popular declaimers about liberty and representation in this 
country, refers to historical facts to shew that the Spaniards 
have displayed as much bravery throughout the contest as any 
other nation ever did, regrets their evident defects in cavalry, 
takes a survey of the south of Spain, to shew that they may yet 
recover their independence, and concludes by animadverting on 
the bad policy of England to Spain, whose pecple have always 
been universally and strongly prejudiced in favour of Englishmen, 
and against Frenchmen. As the author’s remarks and obser- 
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vations On the nature and political effects of popery, drawn 
from personal knowledge, are highly worthy of consideration, 
we shall extract his concluding reflections on Catholicism. 


«* In Cadiz, as in all the great towns of Spain, sufficient proofs are 
to be seen that what is hére called the pure, the Catholic religion, is 
in fact Christianity corr upted by superstitions, many of which existed 
Jong before the birth of our Saviour. To say nothing of the proces- 
sions, the incense, and the pomp of the altars; who can behold the 
votive reliques hung up in every church of Sp: iin without immediately 
recognising the customs of the ancient Greeks and Romans? Some- 
times a small ‘eg or arm of wax is hung up by one who may have 
recovered from a complaint in either of these limbs, and which 
recovery he piously attributes to the Virgin, or his favourite Saint, 
aud takes this cheap method of commemorating it. Sometimes 
itis a doll of wax, such as would be sold in England for sixpence, 
and which is placed there in gratitude for a child restored; and 
sometimes a picture, in which the sick person is represented in bed, 
and a vision appearing promising recovery. ‘These petures and little 
images are either vowed during the time of illness, when the hanging 
them up becomes an indispensable duty, or they are the mere offerings 
of a mistaken but pious gratitude. At all events this is evidently 
not the remains but the continuation of the customs to which Horace 
alludes, when he talks of hanging garments or pictures in the temple 


of Neptune, like one escaped from shipwreck : 


Me tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris Deo. 

Carm. lib i. 5 
*€ Another mode in which Christianity has been corrupted mast be 

as ancient as its first establishment in Spain. The Virgin Mary, under 
various denominations, has usurped the places of ancient deities. 
Sometimes it is the Virgin Pastora, or the shepherdess ; but the most 
general and most obvious adaptation is where the Mother of God is 
epresented with the moon under her feet. In Sevilla, in Cordoba, in 
Granada, Malaga, and Cadiz, are numerous churches, where we 
behold Diana, with her principal attributes, worshipped under the 
name of the Mother of God. With these representations before 
our eyes, it is impossible for us to doubt that in heathen times the 
‘moon was the great object of adoration in all the tract of country 
‘through which we have lately passed; and that the first intro- 
ducers of Christianity skilfully seized the most admirable mode of 
overcoming, or rather of deceiving, popular prejudices. ‘The image 
of a beaut:ful woman standing on a silver crescent, surrounded with 
lamps and blazing with jewels, is stil] Astarte, the queen of heaven. 
‘The name may be changed, but under what other form. could, the 
heathens. have represented the object of their worship ? But it has 
heen thus in all ages, The gods of Egypt were transferred under 
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various names to Greece and Rome, and Osiris, from the banks 
of the Nile, under the name of Jupiter, was seated on the Tarpeian 
rock, and worshipped by the conquerors of the world, 

** Jt would be easy to trace this adaptation of christianity to pre- 
existing superstitions, through a thousand instances. ‘The Virgin was 
always ready to take the shape of any goddess, and thus piously cheat 
the multitude into salvation. And was the idol a male deity of wag 
or of peace, it was christened Saint Jago or Saint Michael, armed 
with the sword of God; Saint Anthony and Saint Andrew, opening 
the book of the law. We have thus something like a rational 
excuse, a probable origin for so many and such various Saints and 
Virgins : but in all the Catholic churches there are absurdities so gToss, 
sO impious, so indelicate, that we are equally puzZjed to accou"t for 
their adoption or their object. I have some hesitation in mention- 
ing one, but that one will be sufficient, A very singular event 
is recorded to have happened to Saint Domingo, to Saint Francisee, 
and perhaps to others. When exhausted by solitary prayer and 
penitential stripes, they sunk before the altar; the Virgin once 
appeared to each of them, and squeezing a few drops of milk from her 
breast into their mouths,restored them tolife and transporting devotion. 
The fact cannot be doubted, for I have seen at least ten different 
pictures, and some of considerable merit, representing the Mother 
of God in 4a position that no modest earthly woman would assume 
before a lonely monk, ‘* The Saint was comforted with milk 
from her Virgin breasts—peciorales Virgines,” says the legends 
and the inscriptions. Can monstrous absurdity be. carried farther? 
—TListen. On the well of a church near the gaie of Carmona, 
at Sevilla, is a picture representing Christ on the cross on one side, 
and the Virgin ia the clonds on the other: between thein is.a bishop, 
or Saint, kneeling, with his mouth open ; into one corner of which 
descends a stream of blood from the wounded side of Christ, and 
into the other a stream of milk from the bosom of the Virgin. This 
would be ludicrous were it not disgusting ; we might smile, did we 
not feel excessive pity to see such deplorable weakness in human 
nature.” 


- 


To this journey are appended twenty-four portraits of the 
provincial costume and character of the different people, and 
it is but just to say, that they convey a much more correct idea 
of the real appearance of the Spaniards than any others which we 
have seen published in this country. They are taken from 
prints executed by Spanish artists, and sold in the shops in the 
same manner as our portraits of distinguished persons. Upon 
the whole, we. may safely say, that this journey contains, .in 
general, very just notions of Spain and Spanish affairs; that 
the author displays great impartiality and love of truth, and 
that his simplicity, native good sense, and perfect freedom, 


e+ 
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from every species of affectation, give a value to his narratives, 
which, unfortunately, is by no means common in the effusions 
of modern travelling bookmakers. 








Lhe History of the Inquisition ; including the Secret Transactions of 
those h orrific Ti ribune ls. Hlustrated with twelve plates. 
4to. pp. 492. 2]. 123. 6d. J. J. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 1810. 


We have seen a brief account of this singular work, which‘ 
the reviewer began with a kind of apology for his own prin- 
ciples, being, we presume, a member of the established church; 

for in no other light could we regard a laboured attempt to 
deprecate the imputation of bigotry and intolerance. Good 
Heavens ! what a portentous sign of the times it is, that mem- 
bers of the establishment should feel the necessity of apolo- 
gizing for the promulgation of principles, which duty, con- 
science, the most imperative motives that can influence the 
christian and the man, teach and impel them to cherish, to 
uphold, to defend, and to disseminate! What! apologize for 
treading in the paths which the wisest, and the best of our 
forefathers chalked out for us, and commanded us to pursue. 
But this.is one of the beneficial effects of that new species of 


spurious liberality which the spirit of party has recently engen- 
dered. The courteous senators, who have a selfish object to 
promote, by flattering the enemies of our establishment, under 
whatever class they are ranged, and whatever denomination 


they assume, have, with a degree of assurance which would 
have roused the indignation of our less polished ancestors, con- 
demned, as bigotted, every effort to expound the true principles 
of the Romish church; nay, they have even, with an igno- 
rance still more astonishing than their assurance, not scrupled 
to assert, most roundly and most dogmatically, that the musty 
decrees of ancient councils, that the absolute practices of the 
Romish church, can have no influence over her followers of 
the present day, have nothing to do with their principles ort 
their tenets, and can, therefore, supply no arguments against 
their admission to places of authority and trust, from which 
our ancestors felt the necessity of excluding them, or against 
that full participation of political power, which they have 
lately claimed as an inherent, inalienzble, right, of which no 
ee can deprive them without great, manifest, and 
nt injustice. 

‘he confidence with which these monstrous positions have 
been advanced, appears to have awed into silence many of the 
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constitutional champions of cur establishment; and to have 
thrown a kind of magic mist around the faculties of others, 
which made them shrink from a contest which a child might 
have supported with courage and success. By this strange infa- 
twation has a kind of tacit assent been obtained to the unac- 
countable notion, that the Papists of the present day are not 
to be encountered with the arguments which the fathers of the 
reformation opposed to them; that they are not even to be 
assailed by the strong and scabielthia truths which the. Whigs 
of 1688 so successfully pressed against them; nay, still more, 
that their opponents are not to avail themselves of the admis- 
sions made by their own leaders of the nineteenth century. 
While Mr. Grattan and his associates are reviling as illiberal, 
or ridiculing as absurd, the attempt to demonstrate the danger 
of Popish principles, from the decrees of their general coun- 
cils, which they represent as musty, inefficient, and obsolete; 
their own primate, the Right Reverend Doctor ‘Troy, pro- 
claims to the papal world the solemn obligation imposed upon 
every follower of the church of Rome to pay implicit submis- 
sion to those very decrees, as paramount te every other authe- 
rity! While the senatorial advocates of their claims most 
peremptorily assert, with a tone of dictation, well calculated te 
impose »n weak and superficial minds, that we are not to judge 
of the Papists of the nineteenth, by the Papists of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth, century; for that a radical change has 
taken place in their principles, their opinions, and their con- 
duct; Mr. Plowden, their favourite, and their favoured, histo- 
rian aflirms, and with reason, history, and truth, on his side, that 
they remain the same as they were from the beginning; that 
they have not undergone the smallest change ; and that semper 
sadem is, at once, the motto and the boast of their church ! 

In any other situation, under any other circumstances, or 
with reference to any other persons or subject, would the small- 
est hesitation be made, by any individual endowed with come 
mon sense, as to which of these authorities the most credit is 
due’? Wiil after ages believe, that a British senate could doubt 
for a moment, whether, on a question involving the principles 
and tenets of the Romislr church, it ought to pin its faith on 
the sleeves of Mr. Grattan, and Sir John Cox Hippesley; or 
on those of Doctor Troy and Mr.Plowden? For our own- 
part, with all those prejudices against the Papists, which 
knaves and fools have imputed tous, we give full credit to the 
prelate and the historian for a, correct knowledge of the faith, 
doctrine, discipline, and practice, of their own church ; and, 
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fortified by their authority, we neither have, nor ought -to 
have, any hesitation in rejecting the positive assertions ot their 
officious champions, and in treating their flinisy sophistry with 
contempt. But that party spirit, and the influence of selfish 
considerations, should be allowed thus to subdue the dictates of 
reason, thus to destroy the fruits of experience, and thus to 
endanger the existence of our national church, is a most 
lamentable circumstance to those men, the race of whom, it is to 
be hoped, is not yet wholly extinct, who look with reverence to 
the sage regulations of their forefathers ; who. venerate, not 
from prejudice but from principle; and who obey, not from bigotry 
but from duty, that pure establishment, which, founded on 
the gospel of our Redeemer, propagates its holy truths with 
zeal and charity, while it dispenses the blessings of religions 
fréedom. There is not, indeed, any one subject of public 
discussion which has excited such deep and heart-felt concern 
in the minds of sober, well-disposed Protestants, or which has 
raised so much doubt and distrust of public characters, as 
this. So long as it shall please Providence to prolong the life 
of our venerable sovereign, the explosion which these discus- 
sions are calculated, and by some intended, to produce, will, 
probably, be-averted; but the day must come, when the true 
friends of the church will be numbered, and when their zeal 
and sincerity will be put to the test. In that dread -hour of 
trial, we trust, they will not be found wanting; but, we con- 
fey.” our hopes are less powerful than our fears: 

These preliminary observations cannot be deemed irrelevant 
to an account of the history of atribunal, which constitutes so 
prominent a feature, as the History of the Inquisition, in the 
history of Popery. ‘That account, however, in consequence of the 
subject being old, although the publication is new, must be more - 
brief than the size of the book, and the importance of the matter, 
may seem to require. In the author’s preface, the following just 
remarks occur; on the subject of what is generally distin- 

ished as the Catholic, or, more properly speaking, the 
Popish question, which gave rise to the history before us. 


«« In the first place, then, it has been and is customary toargue. 
the point as though the Romanists were impeded in the exercise of 
their religion; and the king is charged with intolerance, by those 
who, enjoying the most perfect” [there can be no degrees of perfec- 
tion} “* freedom of conscience, and of public worship, call upon a 
Protestant government, under the pleas of toleration and emancipa- 
tion, togrant, in fact, a onus to the religion of the churth of Rome, 
which is-refused to every other dissenting sect, and thereby to hold 
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out such “ favour and encouragement,”* such a decisive preference 
for the Romish communion, as might tend to promote its unceasing 
aim, viz. that of oltaining an actual ascendancy, aud, at length, of 
supplanting the established religion of the country. 

** The scale, upon the preponderance of which was to depend the 
concession or the refusal of the urgent demands of the Romanists, 
seems of late, however, to have turned, 1n PartiaMenrt, at least, 
upon the mere circumstance of the consent of the Papists to admit 
that a negative power-or veto shall be suffered to be, ly them, vested 
in our and their lawful sovereign, in regard to giving or withholdin 
his royal approbation to the-Romish bishops, who should still be 
appointed, by the papal see. Besides, that this papal see is now 
absoluteiy a tool in the hands of the great usurper of a considerable 
part of Europe, the artifice of such a stipulation, by the appeilants, 
appears never to have been seriously considered. Here indeed, to use 
the words of a writer of extraordinary popularity, ‘‘ I think I may 
say, (but meekly let me say, and with awful reverence) that Provi- 
dence watches over this empire with an eye of peculiar regard. 
ENGLAND SEEMS TO BE SOLEMNLY SELECTED AND DELEGATED 
YO INTERPOSR A BARRIER BETWEEN PARTIAL SUBVERSION AND 
UNIVERSAL ANARCHY ; TO PUNISH THE PUNISHERS OF NATIONS ; 
TO HEAL THE WOUNDS OF AGONIZING EUROPE; AND TO SIT, 
LIKE A WAKEFUL NURSE, WATCHING AT HER SIDE, AND ADMI- 
NISTERING TO-HER LIPS THE MBDICINE OF SALVATION. We 
stand ona noble, but a dreadful, elevation ; responsible, in ourselves, 
for the future happiness of the humanrace. MWe have a spirit, a 
constitution, anda Rexicion, unrivalled, unparalleled, unprecedented. 
From these sources I draw my politics, and these tell me we shall 
triumph. The red right hand of Providence is every where visible. 
Persevere, then, Britons, in the mighty task before you. To recede 





* « Substance of a speech which ought to have been spoken, &c. 
page 8.—I wish I were at liberty, by naming the author, to give him 
the fame he has thereby” [that is by the speech in question] “‘ so justly 
earned. I donot remember ever to have seen the Romish question 
stated with such propriety and strength by any other writer.” Our 
readers cannot have forgotten our very ample review of that masterly 
composition ; respecting the merits of which we perfectly concur with 
the opinion of Mr. Stockdale. We, indeed, regard it, as the most able 
and comprehensive discussion of the question, which has hitherto ap- 
peared in print; and the prudent forbearance of the papistical advocates 
to answer it, who are never deficient in zeal, where zeal can be dis- 
played to advantage, affords a tolerable proof of the estimation in 
which it is holden by the Romanists themselves. We trust that so 
able a champion of the established church will not remain a silent 
or a passive spectator of the reiterated attempts of .the Papists to 
force the conscience of their king, and to extort froma Protestant 
legislature the destructive boon of emancipation. 
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from it were tuin. Be firm, and you triamph; fear, and you fail.” 
{All the Talents, 19th edition, note, p. 48.) 

‘* ‘Lhe ved right band of Providence seems indeed to have been 
visible in regard to the * veto.” Every one” {[no, not every one, 
for the writers inthis Review were fully aware of the threatening danger, 
aud had not examined the Cotholic question so superficially as to 
descry in this veto any thing like a security, or, indeed, any thing 
more than a lure to draw us on to our ruin] —* appeared disposed to 
accept the terms which the British Romanists had condescended, in 
their humilily, ta prescrite to ther sovereign and to their country; 
when, Jo! wiih that Sianlig ity which has ever been as distinguished 
a characteristic of that religion, as are ambition, intolerance, and 
idolatry, this proposal was retracted. Now to the consequences 
which were abuut to follow. This point conceded by the Papists 
and admitied by the Protestants, would have been distinctly on the 
part of the later, virtually to consent to, and LEGALLY TO ESTA* 
BLISH, THE RELIGION OF THE CHURCH OF Rome IN THIS EMPIRE. 
An imperinm in imperio, solemnly confirmed by an act of both houses 
of our Protestant parliament, signed by our Protestant king, unless, 
indeed, with that Hruawess which our good old king has ever displayed, 
in strictly adhering to the oath ander which he enjoys his crown, he 
‘had refused his assent to such an act; but even this would, in every 
human probability, have tavolved as in all the horrors of a civil war 
of extermination. Who that looks upon such a picture, must not 
then be convinced of the activity of the red right hand of the Almighty 
to protect, to save us ! 

‘© A nobleman cf high rank, but of still higher ability and political 
consequence, (lord Grenville,) recently published a letter, to the 
earl of Fingal, on this interesting, this vitally-important topic. His 
Jordship therein declares that, upon the rejection of the veto, he 
declines giving further support to the Popish claims, and, in another 
part of the lette r, adds, ‘ with the just and salutary extension of civil 
rights to your lody, must le comtined, if tranquillity and union» be 
our object, ofher PXTENSIVE and COMPLICATED arrangements. 
Ail due provision must be make for the iInvViOLABLE MAINTENANCE 
OF THE RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS OF THIS UNITED 
KINGPOM, XC. 

‘¢ Bat, itis natural to ask, what became of these extensive and 
complicated arrangements, of that due provision which must [now] be 
made for the inviolable maintenance of the religious and civil establish- 
nents of the united kiugdom, when, in 1807, lord Grenville resigned his 
situation as the prime minister of this country, because his sovereign 
refused to accede to what is insidiousty termed Catholic emancipation ; 
for which refusal that sovereign was held up to obloquy, instead of 
being bailed with universal gratitude, as the firm defender of his peo- 
ple'srighis? Nothing was then proposed but unqualitied concession. 
Has the necessity of ‘extensive and complicated arrangements for 
the inviolable maintenance of the religious and civil establishment of 
the’ dhited ‘King Jom’ been discovered since the last election of a 
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Chancellor of the University of Oxford? Has that election thrown a 

1ew light on fhe subject ? _ Be this as it may, it is but cand'd to tell 
the noble Lord, that the plan of the royal veto on the nomination of 
Popish bishops, can, by no means, answer the description of ‘ exten- 
sive and complicated arrangements for the inviolable maintenance of 
the religious and civil establishments of the united kingdom :’ fer 
such a veto, if the Papists, who, while they expect us to concede 
every thing, are willing to concede nothing, were disposed to allow it, 

would afford no security whatever to our religious establishments. 

Notwithstanding such a concessio?, though it were made must fieely, 

Popery would be Popery still ; as much so as if the Pope, instead of 
being a vassal to France, enjoyed, at Rome, the full plenitude of pone 
tifical power ;_ and therefore it could not be entrusted with bali ical 
power in the state, without endangering the established Protestant 
church of the country. 

“« The page of history, anctent and modern, even of these otir 
days, now open for our inspection and our improvement, clearly proves, 
that the Roman Catholic religion was, is, and will continue in princi- 
ple and in practice, unchanged and unchangeable. Oh! Protes- 
tants, observe then, as you have done hitherto, towards your Catholic 
.brethren, perfect tolerance, perfect charity :—-but alweys bear in mind 
_the.fable of the wolves and ihe sheep. Lememler never to give up your 
viguance. Remember the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; and remem- 
ber, that Popery, having been driven out of Rome, has taken refuge 
amongst us, and i is, with unceas ing activity . daily gainin ig prosely tes to 
‘its cause, especially among our “highest and lowest classes. Read the 
following pages with more than serious—with solemn attention, for 
Popery is making rapid advances against your religion : and 

THE EMBRYO OF THE INQUISITION 

(May I never find it necessary to be more explicit on this sulject) 

IS ACTUALLY ESTABLISHED IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM.” 


We much fear that there is great truth in this observation, 
that Popery is making rapid strides in this kingdom. And, if 
we mistake not, the Heap oF THE House oF GRENVILLE, 
the great parties and champions of the modern Papists, has, at 
this jmoment, the most imperious personal motives for lamenting 
its growth. , Far be it from us to utter a word that would wound 
the feelings of any individual, and much reason as we have had 
to condemn the public conduct which this noble family have 
pursued, since lord Grenville’s refusal to join Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration, yet we have ever been ready, and even anxious, to 
do justice to that liberal and munificent spirit, which the mar- 
quis of Buckingham has displayed, in his treatment of the 
- unhappy exiles from the subverted kingdom of France. It was 
natural that this nobleman, wedded to a Papist, and.a lady of 


amiable manners.and exemplary conduct, should feel less dread 
a 
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of Popery than others who had not a similar temptation to relax 
from that vigilance which, in the passage above-quoted, is so 
strongly, and so properly, recommended. But his: lordship 
knew little of the genius of Popery, if he imagined that ‘its 
sincere and zealous votaries would not feel it to bea duty, 
mount to all others, to propagate the faith which they pro- 
Fessed. And, however the pains taken to guard the male 
branches of his family from catching the infection, might, from 
the necessity of their absence, in the pursuit of their studies, 
for a long period, from their Home, prove adequate to a purpose 
so important; yet it could scarcely be expected, that. a young 
female mind could resist the constant importunities of a beloved 
parent, and of the reverend director of that parent’s consci- 
ence. Much as sucha circumstance is to be deplored, and by 
none is it more deeply deplored than by ourselves, it can affora 
no matter for surprize to any who are acquainted with the true 
spirit of Popery, which delights in nothing so much as in mul- 
tiplying the number of its converts. It will afford, however, 
an impressive lesson, to men of rank and family; and_ will 
teach them to be cautious in forming alliances with women of 2 
different religious persuasion from their own. At the same 
time, we must add, that the noble personage most interested in 
this event has been very ill-requited indeed for his private 
liberality to Papists, and for his public protection of them. 

The author appears to have some particular facts in view, by 
his remarkable expressions at the close of the above passage ; 
what they are, we profess not to. know; but we are decidedly 
of opinion, that, at this time, when the Papists display the 
most unremitting activity in promoting the success of their 
claims to a share-in the political power of the state, it is the 
duty of every member of the established church, to endeavour, 
by every means within his power, to open the eyes of his 
deluded brethren, and to state every fact which can tend to 
put the nation in general, and the legislative body in particular, 
on its guard. ae | 

In the introductory chapter is given a brief sketch of the 
corruptions introduced by the bishops of Rome into the 
Christian church. And, as many of the modern Papists are 
wholly ignorant of many of the*nost important transactions of 
the papacy, we shall extract a passage from this chapter relating 
to the subject. 


*< Meanwhile, other controversies arose, which, as usual, occa- 
sioned the summoning of other councils, which always sanctioned 
their own decisions by the authority of the holy spirit, and anathema- 
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tized, without’ mercy or reserve, those who refuse to subscribe their 
creeds, till at length men scarcely knew what to believe, or were 
torced to believe what it was impossible to comprehend. First.came 
that of the Monothelites, who held that there was but ene wilh.in 
Christ, and not two-distinct wills, the divine aud the human. The 
emperor Heraclius and his son, Constans adopted this opinion ; Martyn 
the Pope of Rome opposed it, and wrote, letters to the latter of these 
emperors, to pursuade him to reacunce the error. The emperor sent 
an emissary into Italy to propagate his own doctrine, and persecution, 
violence, banishinents and impfisonment prevailed in terrible succes- 
sion. At length the sixth general council decided this important 
point, in favour of the two distinct wills : and thus, 681 years after 
Christ, was the orthodox faith concerning his Deity, humanity, nature, 
and wills decided and settled by this synod; who, after having pro- 
neunced anathemas against the living and the dead, ordered the 
burning of heretical books, and deprived several bishops of their sees ; 
procured an edict from the emperor, commanding all to receive their 
confession of faith, and denouncing, not only corporeal, but eternal 
punishments, to all recusants. These their definitive sentences, were 
concluded with the usual exclamation, of God save the emperor ; 
long live the orthodox emperor ; down with the heretics; cursed be 
Eutyches, Macarius, &c. ; the Trinity hath deposed them 

“« Next followed the furious controversy coucerning the worship of 
images, to which religious adoration was now offered: and which, 
after rending the church fora great length of time, after being main- 
tained by rival emperors, and perpetuating the schism between the 
Ggreek and Roman churches, was at length decided, in favour of the 
images, by the seventh general council; which, under Irene aud 
Constantine her son, excommunicated and anathematized all who 
should venture to oppugn them. This step, in a manner, completed 
the corruption of Christianity, and the Romish church, which was 
peculiarly active in establishing the sanctity of images, increasing daily 
in authority, the world groaned for centuries under her oppressive 
yoke ; nor were any methods of fraud, impostare, and barbarity left 
unpractised, to support and perpetuate it. As the clergy were become 
lords of the universe, they grew wanton and insolent in their power ; 
and.as they drained the nations of their wealth to support their own 
grandeur and luxury, they degenerated into the worst and vilest men 
that, ever burdened the earth. The y were most shamefully ignorant, 
aud scandalously vicious; well versed in the most exquisite arts of 
torture and cruelty, and absolutely divested of all mercy and com- 
passion towards those, who, even in the smallest matters, differed 
trom ‘the dictates of their superstition and absurdity. United under 
one head, which, by matchless art, and by an uniform system of policy 
steadily pursued for ages, had ac quired supreme authority, they 
seemed to have left no spot in which resistance should dare to raise 1's 
head, . Having laboured, with success, to keep the people inti 
most profound. | ignorance, and the most degraded superstition, th: 
seemed to have guarded against all possibility of being disturbed .. 
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their dark dominion, by the lightof truth ahd reason. And, as power 
is only to be retained by the same arts by which it was acquired, whes) 

unable to arrest the progress of the humati mind, thet saw their power 
assailéd, their dominion threatened; ‘perseeation, methodized and 
systematized, became their erly resource, the inquisition their most 
convenient instrunient. ‘This dreadful institution was, in them, the 
natural result of that unprincipled ambition, which always prompts 

sen 10 retain, by any means, however atfocious and unjustifiable, the 
power which they have acquired ; which sanctions every cruelty, and 
consecrates every crime,” 


Some of the early reformers, particularly Calvin, are justly 
ceiisured for imitating the persecuting spirit of the church of 
Rome. ‘The origin’ and progress of the Inquisition are core 
rectly traced: It ‘was established, by the pope, (Innocent the 
Vilth) in the thirteenth century, soon after the sanguinary 
persecution of the Altbigenses, in the south of France; and 
the care of it was entrusted to the mendicant friars of St. 
Dominick and St. Francis, who, for many centuries, and, indeed, 
even in the last, though in a smaller degree, exercised a tyranny 

unparalleled in the his tory of civilized nations. ‘The pope, who 
remained at the head of this bioody tribunal, exercised, 
through’ its means, a power without limits, and . beyond 
controul; a power which no rank or influence could resist; a 

ower which no wisdom could avoid ; which no artifice could 
elude. It shook the sovereign on his throne, and made the 
peasant tremble in his cot. An instrument at once so potent in 
its effect, so comprehensive in its extent, and so cruel in its 
exercise, had never before been witnessed, and can never again 
be equalled. It seems to have been the invention of the devil, 
and admirably calculated to do his work upon earth. The 
Inquisition was at first, indeed, limited to Italy, and its autho- 
rity was subject to certain restrictions; but it soon extended 
over the whole papal world; and became as boundless ‘im 
power, asshameless in conduct. In Spain it palsied the mental 
and bodily energies of the people, and sunk a race of heroes 
into a nation of slav es, producing a total change in the charac- 
ter, manners, and’ habits, of the nation. ‘The arts employed 
by the Piisdhatttes for the extension of their power, and for 
the accomplishment of their ends, the perseverance which’they 
displayed, the unrelenting cruelty which they exercised, the 
implacable mali enity whith they manifested, and, above all, 
the passive obedience which they received from ail‘ ranks and 
descriptions of persois, while they fill the mind with-astonish- 
ment, excite sentiments of indignation and horror, at the 
wretch who conceived, and at the miscreants who wielded, 
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this diabolical instrument of vengeance, this hell-born engme 
of destruction. 

In the Vith book of this history we have a curious account 
of the fundamental principles and powers of this accursed tri- 

i ‘ { 
bunal, as contain ist ina book, entitied the Directerium Inqut- 
sitorum written by a Hom nic. im friar of Gerona, wa Spain, nained 
} > 


Nicholas Eymer: IC, which exhibits such a scene of iniquity as 


sets all comment at defiance. ‘Lhe humble tyranny here 
unfolded to the view resembles ncthing, of which we have 
any knowledge, but the terrific system of Robespierre, which 
extended to the apprehension and condemmation of persens 
suspected of being saspicrous. In this latter system there was 
nothing more monstrous or more absurd than in the rules ane 
conduct of the Inquisition. In fact, the one was a religious 
and political tyranny, whereas the other was a tyranny purely 
political. In either case, the law was rendered subservicnt to 
every purpose of malice, revenge, interest, or caprice, in those 
by whom it was made or exercised. 

In the Vilth book we have an interesting account of the 
character and conduct of Mark Anthony de Dominis, who was 
nantbys inurdered by order of Pope Urban the VIII. ; a pontiff, 
who, for his scandalous falsehood, duplicity, and perfidy, as 
evinced m his conduct on this occasion, devoted himself to 
eternal infamy. It is impossible to follow the author through 
the whole of this herribie relation, which will not admit of 
analysis, but which ought to be read by every Protestant. In 
our opinion, the Protestant world are much indebted to him 
for the diligence, and industry. which he has displayed, in the 
collection of a curious and interesting mass of materials, which 
the present state of this empire, particularly of Ireland, renders 
xéculiarly umportant.. We shal} conclude our notice of the 

ook, by an extract which exhtbits the scandalous profligacy 
of the inquisitors ina most striking point of view. ‘The tacts 
are taken from Gavin’s Master- key of Popery, published 
towards the beginning of the last ccntury. ‘At that period, 
it is well known, the French invaded Spain ; and, after the 
battle of Almanza, their commander levied contributions onthe 
Dominicans, and opencd the prisons of the inquisition. One 
of the young ladies, who had been placed in the seraglio of the 
holy fathers, married a young lieutenant in the Frencls service, 
by whom she was taken to his native country. She was a lady 
of rank, and daughter to the counsellor *Balabriga; and she 
gave the following account, herself, to Mr. Gavin. 


“* } went one:day with my mother to visit the countess of Attarags, 
and I met there Don Francisco Torrejonn, her confessor, the second 
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Inquisitor of the Holy Office. After we had drank chocolate, he 
asked me my age, my confessor’s name, and so many iptricate ques- 
tions about religion, that I was unable to answer him. His serious 
counsenance frightened me, upon which he turned to the countess, 
and desired her to assure me that he was by no means so severe as I 
took him to be, after which he treated me in the most obliging manner, 
and presented me his hand, which I kissed with great respect and 
modesty, and on going away, he said to me, ‘ My dear child, I shall 
remember you until the next time.’ I did not take any notice of the 
words, as I was entirely unexperienced in matters of gallantry, being 
only tifteer years old. However, he did indeed remember me, for that 
same night, when I was in bed, hearing a knocking at the door, the 
maid, who Jay in the same room with me, went to the window, to 
enguire who was there? I heard say, ‘ the Holy Inquisition.’ I 
immediately started up and exclaimed, Father, father, 1 am ruined for 
ever; but my father, who was terrified out of his wits, instead of 
assisting. me, opened the door himself for the officers, and though 
overwhelmed wiih tears and anguish, he delivered me immediately 
into their hands 

‘* T expected to die that very night, but was. greatly astonished at 
being carried iuto a noble room magnificently farnished, where I was 
immediately attended by a maid bearing a salver of sweetmeats, and 
ciunamon water, who desired me to take some refreshment, before I 
went to bed. I asked her, in the greatest distress, whether I was to 
die that night or not? ‘ Die,’ said she, ‘ you do not.come here to die, 
but to live like a princess, and I am to be your attendant, buthavea 
little patience aud to-morrow you shall see all the wonders of this 
place.’ 

After she had tranquillized my fears in some degree, she at 
length prevailed on me to go to bed, upon which she locked the door} 
telling. me that she was to lie in a closet which was close to my cham- 
ber. ‘Lhe fear of death prevented me closing my eyes all that night, 
so I arose at tbe break of day and dressed myself. Mary, for that 
Was my attendant’s name, lay until six o'clock, and was very much 
surprised to find me up so early; however, she said yery litle, but 
in.a short time brought me, cn a silver plate, two.cups of chocolate 
and: biscuits. After Thad drank one cup myself, and desired her to 
take the other, I besonght her to tel] me the reason of my confine- 
ment. . She told me she was unable yet to give me the information I 
required, and, bidding me again to have more patience, with this 
answer she left me. Inabout an hour, however, she returned, bring- 
ing me a fine holland shift, and an under-petticoat finely laced round 
the edges, two siik petticoats fringed all over with gold, andevery other 
articie of dress, of the most beautiful and splendid description ; but 
m) greatest surprise was to see, among several trinkets whisk she 
plac: d un the table, a gold snuff-box, with the picture of Don Fran- 
cisco Vorrejoun in it. Ou beholding this, I began to suspect the 
reason of iny confinement, so I considered with myself, that to refuse 
the present would be perhaps the occasion of my immediate death, 
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and to accept it would be to give him too great encouragement against 
my honour. But I formed, as I thought, a middle course to pursue ; 
so I sail to Mary, pray give my service to Don Francisco, and tell him 
that, as I could not bring my clothes with me last night, I consider 
myself at liberty to accept these clothes, being such as decency require, 
but as I take no snuff, I beg his lordship to excuse me if I decline the 
honour of accepting his box. Mary did as I desired her, and in a 
short time returned with a picture of Don Francisco set in gold and 
diamonds, which he begged of me to accept instead of the snuff-box. 
When I was in doubt how.] should act, Mary said to me, ‘ If you 
will take my poor advice, madam, you will accept, not only this present, 
but every thing else that he is pleased to send you, for consider that, 
if you do not readily comply with every thing that he is pleased to 
order, you will certainly be put to death, and nobody here can defend 
you but if you are obliging to him, he is a very complaisant gentle- 
man, and will be a charming lover, and you may live here as a queen, 
he will give you another apartment, with fine gardens, and many othet 
ladies.shall come here to visit you, so I advise you to send him a civil 
answer, Or you may repent it.’ 

«« T was-so struck with horror at hearing this, that I could only 
reply, with sobs and tears, that she might deliver what answer she 
pleased, upon w hich she withdrew, and in a few minutes returned, 
with great joy in her countenance, to inform me that his lordship 
would give me the honour of his company at supper. She then bid 
me mind nothing but to divert myself, and added, ‘I am now, 
madam, to call you mistress, and you may command me in whatever 
you please ; but, as I have been in the Holy Office fourteen years, 
and know all its rules, Iam to inform you that silence is imposed on 
me as to every thing but what concerns your person. So, in the first 
place, do not oppose the Holy Father's will ; secondly, if you see 
some young ladies here, never ask them any inquisitive questions, 
neither will they ask you, and take care that you never tell them any 
thing ; but you may come and divert yourself among them at such 
hours as ate appointed ; you shal] have music and all sorts of recrea- 
tion ; three days hence you will dine with them, they are all ladies of 
quality, young and merry ; you will live so happily here that you will 
not wish to go abroad ; and when your time is expired, then the Holy 
Fathers will send youn out of this country and marry you to*some 
great nobleman. Never mention your own name or Don Francisco's 
to any body; and if you happen to meet here any persons whom you 
have formerly known, no notice must be taken of it, and you must 
talk only of indifferent matters.’ 

.** AJl this astonished or rather stupified me to such a degree, that 
the entire seemed like a piece of enchantment. With this lesson she 
left me, saying she was only going to get my dinner; every time she 
went out she locked the door. The windows of my room were 
so high that I could not see out of them, but searching in an adjoining 
closet, I found all sorts of books, with which I amused myself as weH 
as E could till dimner. 
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** In about two hours.time, she brought me my dinner, which con 
sisted of every thing that could gratify the nicest pakate : when dinner 
was over, she left me, and told me, if I wanted any thing, toring the 
bell. I went to the closet again, and spent three hours in reading; [ 
really think I was under some enchantment, for, under this suspension 
of thought, I remembered neither my father nor mother. At seven 
im the evening, Don Francisco came to visit me, in bis night-gown 
and cap; not with the gravity of an inquisitor, bat w vith ihe gaiety 
ef en officer. 4: saluted me with great respect, and I told me, a 
the same ‘ime, tha only reason for eoming to see me, was his 
regard for my fa Ses and to tell me, that some of my lovers had 
procured my rain for ever, having accused me in matters of Telig ion ; 
that my sentence had been pronounced, which was to be burned in 
the dry pan, by a gradual fire, but that he; out of pity and love to my 
family, had stopped the execution of it. Each of these words was a 
mortal shock to my he eart, I threw myself at his eos and said, * Ah, 
Signor! have you st pped 4! he execution for ever?’ * It only belongs 
to “yourself to stop it or not,’ replied he, and with that, he wished me 
a good night.. As soon as le was gone I fell a crying most bitterly, 
bat Mary came and asked me the cause of iny g grief. ‘ Ah, good 
Mary, said I, tell me what is the meaning of the dry pan and gradual 
fire, for I am doomed to die by it? ‘ Oh, ‘madam, she answered, never 
feat any such thing, these are only made for such as oppose the Holy 
Father’s will; to such as are complying he is the most obliging man 
mm the world, " bot to those who are obstinate he is inexorable; how- 
ever, if you are very anxious to see it,’ she added, ‘ to-morrow morning 
you shall be gratified with a sight of the dry par.’ 

$6 Accordingly, very early in : the morning, she led me down stairs to 
a large room with a thick iroa door, in w hich was an oven, burning at 
the time, with a large brass pan upon it, which had a cover of the same 
metal and a great lock to it, In the next room, there was a great 
wheel covered on both sides with thick boarda; and opening a little 
board in the centre of it, she desired me to louk with a candle into the 
midst of it. There I saw that all the circumference of the whee} 
was set with sharprazors. Afier which she showed me a pit full of 
serpents and toads. 

<< ¢ Now, my dear mistress,” said she, ‘I will tell you the use. of 
these. © The ;lry pan is for heretics, and these who oppose the holy 
father’s will and pleasure. ‘They are put naked and alive into the 
pan, and the cover of it being fastened down, the executioner begins 
by putting a small fire into the oven, which, by degrees, he augments, 
until the whole body is reduced to ashes. The second is designed for 
those who speak against the Pope, and the Holy Fathers, they are put 
within the wheel. which is turned round and round antil they are 
dead. © Phe third is for those wie contemp images, and who refuse to 
pay due respect fo ex clesiastica! persons * 

‘IT was so struck with horror at those dreadful sights, which I 
believed were really employed for the purposes which she mentioned, 
that I was not mistress of my senses, and being.informed, by Mary, 
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that I must wish Don Francisco a geod morning, I was ted by her, 
without knowing what I did, through a long gallery into the Inquisi- 
tor’s chamber. He was still in‘bed, and desired me to sit down by 
him, bidding Mary to bring the chocolate in two hours. © As soon as 
she was withdrawn he declared his passion for me in so violent a 
manner that | was deprived of all power of resistance. 

«© When Mary came again with the chocolate I was overwhelmed 
with shame at being seen in such a situation, but she, coming to the 
bedside where I was,. knelt down and paid me homage as if I had 
been aqueen. She then offered me the first cup of chocolate, and 
desired me to give another to Don Francisco, which he received most 
graciously : after we had breakfasted, Mary dressed me and conducted 
me to another splendid apartment, from the windows of which I 
beheld the river and the gardens. She afterwards told me, that the 
young ladies would come and pay me their compliments before dinner, 
and would take me to dine with them, charging me, at the same time, 
to remember her advice. She had hardly finished these words, when 
I saw a troop of beautiful young ladies, magnificently dressed, who all 
came forward and embraced me one after another, and wished me joy. 
My surprise was so great that I was unable to answer their compli- 
ments, upon which one of them addressed me in the most flattering 
terms, and described all the delights I should enjoy in the most glow- 
iag colours, after which we all went to dinner. We were entertained 
with all kinds of exquisite meats, delicate fruits, and sweatmeats, Six 
niaids attended on us all, but Mary waited upon me alone. 

“* The room was long, with two tables on each side, and another 
at the front, and I reckoned in it, that day, fifty-two young ladies, the 
eldest not exceeding twenty-four year of age. After dinner we went 
itp stairs into a long gallery, where some played upon musical instra- 
ments, others at cards, and others walked about for three or four hours 
together. At last Mary came up, ringing a small bell, which was, ‘as 
they informed me, the signal for us to retire to our rooms ; but Mary 
said to the company, ‘ Ladies, this is a day of recreation, so you 
may go into what tooms you please ti}! eight o'clock.’ They all begged 
to attend me to my apartments; we found, in the anti-chamber, 
a table, with all sorts of sweatmeats ‘on it, every body took -suth 
things as they pleased, but nobody spoke a word about the sumptu- 
ousness of the tabie, or about the Inquisition, or the Holy Fathers. 
So we spént our time in indifferent conversation, until eight o'clock, 
when each retired to her own room. 

‘© As soon as they were gone, Mary let me know that Don Fran- 
cisco waited for me, so we went to his apartment; and supper being 
ready,.we sat down, attended only by Mary. After supper was over, 
she went away, and I was obliged to share the Inquisitor’s bed. 

- « Next morning, when [ went into my chamber, I found there 
two suits of clothes of rich brocade, and every thing else, as if for 
a lady of the first rank. I put on one, and when I was dressed, the 
ladies came to Wish me joy, all dressed in different clothing, much 
richer than the day before. We spent the second and third day in 
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the same manner, Don Francisco continued still with me; but on the 
fourth morning, after serving us.with chocolate, Mary told me, that 
a lady was waiting for me in her own Yoon), and with an air of autho- 
rity desired me to get up, Don Franciseo saying nothing to the con- 
trary : I obeyed and left him in bed. I thought this was to give me 
some comfort, but I was very much mistaken; for Mary conveyed 
me to a lady’s room, not eight feet long, which was a perfect prison ; 
and told me this was my room, and this young lady my bed-fellow 
and companies ; and, without adding a word more, she left me 
there. 

*« * For heaven's sake, dear lady,’ said I, ‘ is this an enchanted 
place? I have lost my father, and my mother, and, what is worse 
than all, Ll have lest my honour and my soul for ever.” My new 
companion seeing my distraction, took me by the hand and consoled 
me i the kindest manner possible; she besought me not to cry or 
to grieve, which would be of no avail, and would only serve to 
draw upon me-the severest treatment, and perbaps even a cruel death. 
* Our misfortunes,” said she, ‘ are of the same description, pray take 
courage, and: hope that God will at length deliver us from this hellish 
place; but be sere’ that you shew no signs of uneasiness before Mary, 
who is the only instrument of our torments or our comfort. Have 
patience, however, till we go to bed, and then I will venture to tell 
yeu more of the matter, which may perhaps afford you some consola- 
tion,’ . 

*« I gave way to the most distracting reflections, but the kindness 
of ‘my new sister Leonora at last prevailed on me to overcome my 
vexation before Mary came again to bring our dinner, which was very 
different from what we bad seen for three days before. After dinner 
another maid came to take away the plate and knife, for we had only 
one between us: and when she had gone out and locked the door ; 
‘ Now, my dear sister,’ said Leonora, ‘ we shall not be disturbed 
again until eight o'clock at night; so, If you will promise me, upon 
your hopes of salvation, to keep secret, while you remain in this 
house; the things I shatl declare to you, I will reveal all that I know,’ 
1 thew myself at her feet, and promised all that she desired, after 
which, without further ceremony, she began as follows: ‘ My dear 
sister, you think your case very hard, but J assure you all the ladies in 
this house have already gone through the same: in time you will 
know all their stories, as they hope to know your's. I suppose Mary- 
has. been the chief instrument of your fright, as she was of ours, and 
{ warrant she has shewn you some horrible place, but not all, and 
that you were so dreadfully alarmed at the sight of them as-to choose 
the same course which we-did, to redeem yourself from death. By 
what has happened to us, we knew that. Don -Franciseo has been’. 
your destroyer; for the three colours of our clothes are the distin- 
guishing tokens of the holy fathers’; the red silk. belongs to Don 
Francisco, the blue to Guaero, and the green: to Aliapo, for they 
always thas designate the ladies whom they bring hither for their use. 
Weare strictly commanded to make all. possible densoiistrations vf 
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jay; for the first three days after a young Jady comes here, as we did 
with you ; and as you must do with the others: but atierwards we 
live like prisoners, without seeing any living soul but the six maids, 
and Mary, who is the house-keeper. We ail dine’ in the hall three 
times a week, 

«© « When any of the Holy Fathers has a mind for one of his slaves, 
Mary comes for her at nine o'clock and carries her to his apartment : 
‘but they have so many that the turn comes only about once a month, 
except fer those who happen to please them: more than ordinary, who 
are sent for more frequently. Some nights Mary leaves the door of 
our rooms open, ‘and that is a sign that one of the fathers is to come 
that uight: but he comes in such silence, that we do not know 
whether he is our patron or not. If ong of us happen to prove 
with child, she is removed to a better chamber, where she sees 
nobody but the maid until she is delivered. The child is taken 
away, and we do not know where it iscarried. I have been in this 
house six years, and was not above fourteen when the officers took 
me from my father's house. 1 have had one child here. 

‘«*« We have, at present, fitty-two young ladies, and we lose 
every year six or eight, but we do not know where they are sent. 
Our continual torment is to think that, when the Holy. Fathers are 
tired of one, they put her to death, for they never will run the hazard 
of being discovered in their villany. So, although we cannot oppose 
their commands, yet we continually pray to God to pardon the sins 
which we are forced to commit, and to deliver us out of their hands. 
Arm yourself therefore with patience, my dear sister, for there is‘no 
remedy,’ 

*« This discourse of Leonora prevailed on me to appear outwardly 
easy before Mary. And in this manner weeived together eighteen 
months, in which time we Jost eleven Jadies, and got nineteen new 
ones. After these eighteen mouths were expired, one night Mary 
came in, and ordered us te follow her down stairs, where we found a 
coach waiting, into which she forced us to go, dreading that. this 
would be the last night of our lives. . However, we were carried to 
another house, and put into a worse room than the former, where 
we were confined above two months, without seeing any body that 
we knew; and in the same manner we were removed from that 
house to another, where we continued till we were miraculously 
delivered by the French officers. 

«« Mr. Faulcaut, happily for me, opened the door of my room, 
and, from the moment he saw me, shewed me the greatest civility. 
He took Leonora and me to his own ledgings, aud after he had heard 
our stories, for fear of any disagreeable consequences,. he dressed us 
in men’s clothes, and sent ustobis father’s ; so we came to this house, 
where I was kept two years as the old man’s daughter, till, Mr. 
Faulcaut’s regiment being diserubodied, he returned home, and in 
two months afier married me.” 


There are some verbal and grammatical inaccuracies in the 
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volume. before us, but they are few in number, and so unimpore 
tant as to be scarcely worth notice. ‘There is but one, indeed, 
which we find it necessary to mark, “ ‘The Abbot of Citeaux’’ 

should be the Abbot of the Cistertians, or Cistertian monks. 








Desultory Reflections on Banks in General, and the system of keeping 
up a false Capital by Accomiuedation Paper, so much resorted te by 
Monopolists and Seeculators 3 divided into three Parts or Essays, 
and dedicated, without permission, to the Governor and Company 

. of the Bank of Engiand. By Danmoniensis. Pp. 104, 12mo. 
4s. Sherwood and Co. 1810. 


RECENT events have given an interest and consequence to this 
curious little volume, which it might not, perhaps, otherwise 
have obtained, notwithstanding the great importance of the 
facts and arguments which it contains. There ts, . perhaps, 
no man in the kingdom capable of forming an opinion on the 
subject, who is not perfectly convinced that the enormou's 
circulation of bills and country-bank paper hclds out such 
a temptation to speculation and virtual gambling, that must be 
equally ruinous to the commercial and moral interests of society. 
There are at present above seven hundred and fifteen regular 
(the irregular are innumerable) country-banksin Great Britain, 
besides upwards of 70 private ones in London, all of which dis- 
count bills, and great numbers of them actually issue their own 
notes. It is impossible to ascertain the annual amount of all the 
‘bills and notes which thus pass through. about eight hundred 
banking-houses, independent of the bullion, specie, and Bank 
of England notes, which may be estimated as legal and real 
value ; but considering the large sums discounted even in one 
day, by a'very few of the more extensive bankers, we may 
fairly conclude, that fcfitiaxs sums to the amount at least of 
two hundred and & fty millions annually, are put into circula- 
tion by these wholesale dealers in stamped paper. If we com- 
pare this false capital with the real annual value of the whole 
national. products in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
labour, the comparison will excite some surprize, and we shall 
see that these imaginary riches, which would be entirely. annithi- 
lated in forty-eight hours, after the enemy set a foot in’ the 
country, are equal to one-half the value of ali the products of 
the kingdom! The following, we believe, is a tolérably 
accurate estimate (as far as it is possible for such statements to 
be) of the real annual average value of the products of the 
kingdom : 
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A-ricultare, stock, and fruits - - = 130 millions 
Incgme (as indicated by the amount of the tax) - 150 
Income not taxed - - - - - , 50 
Manufactures (some years exce ed this - a 70 
Exports and imports (independent of « TOcesestic Waxhgee 
ture,)s shipping, coasting trade .tandinland navigation, fc. 100 
500 

If to these five hundred millions sterling, of real annual value, 
‘we add the above two hundred and fifty of factitions paper 
value, we shall have seven hundred and fifty millions in annual 
circulation, which ts one hundred millions more than Gregory 
King estimated the fee simple of the whole kingdom in r6so, 
taking the land at eighteen years, and trade, and manufactures, 
at eleven years purchase. Such is the progress of our wealth, 
which, however rapid, is yet nothing compared to the rapidity 
of speculation. 

From these comparative estimates, the reader may form an 
idea of the danger of having sux he an enormous circulating 
medium, even admitting, what experience has proved not to be 
the fact, that this paper was valid and only represented seal 
property. That paper money facilitates business, nay, that 
it is absolutely in Lis pégjsabl e to the dispatch of trade carried 
onto such an extent and by so few persons, as % is m this 
country, must be admitted; but it 1s equally true, that when- 
ever it is made subject to future contingencies. whtn- 
ever it represents only the products of chance or of speculation, 
and not goods or raw materials in the warehouse, st then 
‘becomes a mere instrument of gambling, and all such paper 
is exactly on a par with the knave of clubs, or spades, or any 
other card in a common pack. In another view, this redun- 
dancy of paper or circulating medium is highly injurious to 
the annual quantity of produc tive labour, as by encouraging 
and supporting speculation, it mduces a great many active 
members of society to spend their time in making nominal sales, 
buying, selling, and rebuying the same article, all of which 
acts are perfectly nugatory, so far as respects the dispatch, of 
business, or the convenience of the manufacturer, merchant, 
oc consumer, In this manner the precious time of -great num- 
bers is wholly lost to. the community, by their efforts to take 
every advantage of the errors, muistal di ati weakness, of each 
‘other, and, ultimately, to bedeind more adroit in robbing. the 
public. 

But we must now proceed.to notice the facts and arguments 
‘adduced by Danmontensis, who assures us of what his work bear's 
some interna! evidence, that they ** are founded on the writer's 


tual , ° » ' ising $i: ‘i articular (hi 
actual experience 3 and that-~ the last essay in particu ar (his 
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work consists of three} exhibits a faithful picture of real events ; 
in the occurrence of which, it must be known to many who 
may peruse these pages, that if misfortune has deprived him of 
the external goods of this life, it has neither robbed him of honour, 
nor compelled him to seek the mean refuge of unmanly idleness.” 

* In circumstances of distress and great mortal anxiety, the 
energy of literary ambition cannot be great, necessity pertorce 
may call it forth, but it will answer that appeal only in an 
enfeebled state, and chilled by the piercing air of bleak disasters 
each thought will flow Janguidly from the pining heart.”” From 
this we may infer, that the author hath suffered by some specu- 
lation in the West of England ; with which it is not our business 
to interfere; and we shall neither’ wound his feelings by any 
methodistical affected sympathy, nor insult him by a triumphant 
parade. of literary superiority. Against country-banks, the 
burthen of all his reflections are directed, and we fear that 
many innocent, unsuspecting, persons will have too much 
reason to join him in his denunciations. ‘“* What excuse,” 
he asks, “ can be alleged in defence of country banks, but that 
of individual aggrandizement, which, encouraging speculation 
for its own ends, actually fattens on the misery of unwary 
persons, without rendering a single adyantage to the community 
on their adoption, that. the national Rok: did not previous.y 
render, A perusal of the following essays may prove their 
disadvantages ; if not, thousands, the writer will venture to 
assert, have repented, and have to repent, that inauspicious 
hour in which country-banks were first permitted to form them- 
selves into unnecessary establishments.”’ 

The author commences his first essay on “* Banks in General,” 
by some common-place reflections on paper money,. and 
remarks on the disappearance of the golden portraits of a king 
of so much personal worth, which are not very consistent either 
with his views or professed feelings. As to the pretended 
superiority of guineas over bank notes, we hope the recent 
facts, at such a very peculiar crisis,- will put a final stop to the 
volumes of nonsense which have been written on this subject. 
There can be no proposition more simple, nor more universal, 
than that all value is relative, that gold, silver, or precious 
stones, are equally subject to this relative value, and bear a2 
higher or lower price, in proportion to the quantity at market. 
This is demonstrated by the late fall in the price of gold, in 
consequence of the great quantity of guld-dust imported from 
Africa; a fact which completely contradicts all the theoretical 
speculations on the depreciation of bank paper; for had the 
price of gold depended on that, it would not have falleny par- 
ticularly at a time when private paper had deservedly sunk 
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so much in public estimation. Again; ig 18 assented, ‘that as’a 
pound note artd a waren, are not equal to a guimea, the former 
must be depreciated, and the latter exalted ine value; neither of 
whicitis vue. The fact is, twenty-one shillings of silver are not 
now equal toano!d guinea, vet no person ventutes tO-assert, that 
silver is depreciated in consequence. The reason’ of this" ts 
obvious, tie consumption of gold has inereased*as much asthe 
luxary, folly, and vice, of ‘the present age} every coxcomb 
quilkdriver, every shoemaker or tailor’s wife 6r daughter, must 
have their gilt-or cold'watches; arid’ gold chains and seals + King 
estimated the annual waste of ‘he precious metals #n /Europes 
above a-century ago, at '2,150,000/. and every person can judge 
of :the extravagently -increased’ use of go'd anid silver aiticles, 
within a few years. But it ts well knowa that either twenty-one 
shillings inssilver, or a pownd note and a shilling, are perfeetly 
equal to three seven “shilling-pieces. The cause of this is 
equally known 3 our old) guineas contain less alloy than the 
new gold of seven shilling-pieces. The same cause affects our 
pecuniary relations with France, where Buonaparte’s coin 
contains only ewor thirds gold and one-third alloy, while English 
cumeas contain only one-twelfth of alley. “With this disparity, 

it willalways be the interest of the Fre: nch jewellers to purchase 
English guineas, the purity of which they know in preferénce 
to bullion, the exact purity of which they do not know. » Hence 
we are reduced to the alrernative, to continue our System of 
bank-paper, and export our bullion at its marketable value ; of 
to cor guineas at a‘ standard reduced to that’ of France, (which 
would be a fraud on the public ‘of very questionable policy) 
orto run the risk of having alliour pure gold coin smuggled to 
France. . We’ may shen’ conclude, .that while the Bank of 
England has bullion eqral to its notes, the value of the latter 
wilhalways be as fixed as any thing relative can be, and that 
their-circulation, so far as thev are more convenient than gold, 
and much more difficult to counterfeit than guineas, ts not 
merely ‘an advantage to the dispatch of trade, but to the public 
in general... These facts we should think more than sufficient to 
answer ‘the hundred times repeated qu estion, ** of the bank ‘be 
richer in*Sulhon thanin feati ive paper, why are the restrictions 
in cash payments*continued ?"" Because, by that ‘means, we 
couki, at’ considerable €xpense, only fx a specific price on 
our gold, to the great advar tage of the e enemy s money brokers 
and jewellers. Our author, howéver, more sational than the 
herd. of *conmon --deciatmiers against bank’ notes, proposes a 
scheme tor the extension and circulation of Bank of England 


notes, which merits some consideration. His plan is to super 
No..145; Vol. 36, Fulvy 1810. U 
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cede the necessity gf country banks, by: the establishment. of 
. agency banks for the circulation’ef national parer,” in such 
mercantile places, as might require this accommo: lation under 
the direction of the governurs of the Bank of England. ~Should 
his pian, which is. by no means impracticable, of extending 
branches of the Bank of England throughout the principal 
towns, not be found agreeable, he next proposes, that if country 
banks are to be maintained, previous to the establishment of 
any country bank, it should be advertised six months in the 
gazette, give ample security to the lord- lieutenant or chief 
authority in the cot inty, pay 500/. for the first vear’s licence, 
and 100/. every year after, and two per cent. on te capital of 
all the notes which it issued. Except the security, which is a 
very proper suggestion, we have no hesitation in declaring our 
opinion, that all the other checks would be inadequa‘e in the 
present state of society, and the unbounded cupidity of wealth. 
The following account of the means used to force the circula- 
tion of country notes we know to be correct, and far from 
being a highly-coloured pictures Some of our readers, perhaps, 
will be surprised’ when they learn that in several paris of the 
country, even the chandlers’ shopkeepers issue their shilling, 
half-crown, and crown notes ! 

‘* As every neighbourhood,” observes the author, ‘* isaccommodated, 
or, more properly speaking, is encumbered,with banks, it may easily be 
imagined, that every banker must possess some iahaanee s if not with 
his superiors, at least with his equals and inferiors, in the distribution 
of his paper : how far this influence must tend to the extension of arti- 
ficial money, and render bank notes astaple commodity, in lieu of that 
which they have nearly driven trom the field, is almost too obvious 
to need an argument, 

‘When a tradesman, for instance, has formed a bank and its 
relative connexions; every mechanic or labourer, presenting his weekly 
or other demand, is naturally tendered with the notes his employer 
has an interest in circulating. As inferiors, generally speaking, respect 
their superiors, they readily conclude, that such notes are intrinsically 
equal to their nominal value; and, hearing them dignified by the 
high-sounding appeljation of bank notes, they receive and take them 
without objection. In due course, these dependents present them 
to the huxter, baker, publican, &c. whose doors, generally open 
to every customer, wonld speedily be closed, if they were to resist 
the only niode of payment for their respective commodities ; to refuse 
‘would be to decline business altogether, and occasion ruin to them- 
selves’ and families. ‘The huxter, baker, publican, &c. by their 
pavinents to the wholesale dealer, miller, brandy merchant, &c. create 
a still farther dispersion, until the circulation, “ vires acquirens eundo,” 
becomes immenseinits extent to the exclusion of all gold, which is 
eagerly sought for by the firm,.and employed, perhaps, as an export 
ig commercial speculations. 
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“ Such a‘system may, ‘no doubt, lay claim to the fascination of an 
unthinking public, by the gayexterior of apparent prosperity; but look 
within the painted sepulchte of departed greatness! What elsé can 
meet the eye, but England's genius succumbing undera mass of paper, 
and the statue of Fortune, ready, at the first breath of discreditable 
imputation, to totter to its base !!!"" 

“* Such is the chicanery and artifice of some of these country banks, 
that they have recourse to the most barefaced assertions, with a 
view to affect the responsibility of the bank of England notes, addu- 
cing the frequency of forgeries in the metropolis, in, order to deter 
inexperienced persons from ascribing a proper value to thesame. In 

o1s way, they insidious/y confer a degree of validity on their own 
notes, at the expense of that credit, which is so justly due to the great 
national establishment. 

** It is through the medium ofisuch corrupt channels as these, that 
unsuspecting individuals, allured into fallacious specalations, become 
either purchasers of large landed property, or monopolists-of particular 
commodities, by negotiating accomodation Lills, as they are technically 
termed ; and thus a floating capital iskept up by the ostensible, . bat 
not real, owner, who must either become the victim of .his ill-juadged 
temerity, or, by enhancing the prices of the market, render an incal- 
culable injury to the public good.” 


The latter remark, we suspect, has reference to some of those 
mining speculations in Cornwall and Wales, by which so 
many credulous persons in Lendon have been deluded, and 
received only from 11s. to 30s. per cent. interest for their 
money ; the principal of which is utterly unsaleable. The 
second essay is ““ on Monopol; and Speculation,” from which 
we shall make another extract, shewing the expenses in the 
country of accommodation bills for 10,000/. for one year, 
according to the writer’s own experience. 

‘© The plan resorted to for effecting monopglies, and landed or 
other speculations, consists in issuing what has-been termed accommo- 
aiation paper; which, being rendered valuable by the indorsement 
or acceptance of some firm, (who charge a handsome commission for 
their trouble, independent of a private security,) is negotiated atsome 
other bank, where a similar charge for commission is also made, and 
a regular draft on a London banker is given in exchange, to enable 
the adventurer to goto market. 

«« At the expiration of two months from the issue of the first bills, 
which are made payable in London, a plan of an exactly similar nature 
to that before mentioned evidently becomes necessary ; becamse, as 
the original capital, with whick the speculator completed his bargain 
was nominal only, and his banking friends cannot accommodate him 
with its amount in cash, for evident reasons, it consequently follows 
thatits. existence must either entirely cease, or be kept alive by a 
floating medium. 
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‘* By the payment of two commissions on the first negotiation, 
andthree commissions, (including that of the London banker), on 
every succeeding one, with the additional expense of stamps and dis- 
count, postages and messengers, this abominabie plan, so profitable to the 
banker, but so injurious to the individua ., costs the speculator thirteen 
per cent. at least during a year, when only five, perhaps not so much, 
in landed purchases, is the annual per centage. 


Ee 
Say twelve 500). bills at 5s. each for stamp - 3 0 0 
Say four 10001. ditto at 7s, Gd. each for ditto - 110 O 
First commission ‘on indorsement or wae of 10,0001. 

at Gs. 8d. per Cent. - - - 33 O 8 
Second ditto on exchange of 10, ool. for regular drafts on 

London, 7s. 6d. per cent. - - sr roo 
Say ten 10001. drafts’at 7s. Gd. each for stamp - 3.150 
Phird commission on 10,000!. when paid in London, at 5s. 

per cent. ‘generally more - - - 250 O 


Fortwo months 7. 104 1 8 


On calculating the loss of days that must ensve, from anti- 
cipation of bills, in order to ensure regularity in the accom- 
modation not less, perbaps,.tkhan seven renewals, during 

_a year, should be taken as the average. 
: 1.72811 8 

Interest on 10,000]. for one year, at 5 per cent. for Lank- 
ers do not allow the property tax - - 5080 0 O 

Postages, messengers, carriage of parcels, and innumerable 
incidental expenses, known only to adepts in the science 
of accommodation, at a very moderate computation 71 8 4 


* Total expense 13000 O 


“* Itis a sortof gaming too, ‘that not only occasions poverty by 
the loss, which one party must always sustain, but by the luxury 
and expense which generally attend it. For the monopolist or 
speculator, w who is accustomed to negotiate bills for thousands, totaily 
disregards every idea of the value of money ; five shillings or five 
guineas are almost the same sum in his estimation, whea any particular 
object, either of pleasure or extravagance, may court his fancy. Al- 
lured by the uncertain fatality of amassing a fortune, be reckons not on 
the squandering of guineas: dissipating with one band, and endea- 
vouring to collect with the other, rain soon follows, and like wiid- 
fire, involving the innocent and guilty in one common wreck, it 
spreads injury and devastation on every side. 

*€ The unnatural competitions too, which arise from so polluted a 
source, evidently preclude the man of real property and fair tracer 





* There are iustances in London of mutual accomnredation bills being 
continued for some years at from 7 to 73 per cent. per annum.—Rey,. 
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from the purchase of lands or articles, however desirable; where 
speculator advances on speeulater, tillthe price becomes so unreasou- 
ably enormous, as to amountalmost toa prohibition. At least if they 
do purchase, it must ‘naturally be in submission toa sum, much 
beyond the actual value, and with the expectation of consequences, 
profitable to themselves, but ruinous to tenants, and ultimately to 
those who consume the produce.” 


Our author’s remarks on the excessive monopoly of bread- 
corn are, unfortunately, too just and obviously attributable to 
paper speculations. It is also an important fact, that in conse- 
quence of this new system of se'ling wheat before it is reaped, 
or keeping it stored in granaries, in order to havea large sum of 
money at once; the labouring people cannot procure flour 
to. bake for herr own use, but must buy baker’s bread, which 1s 
notoriously adulterated, although certainly not with all the 
disgusting materials whieh the writer mentions. It is more than 
a year since we recommended the use of unfermented bread 
or biscuit, and we are happy to find that it is rapidly coming 
into very remevst use, both in town and country: but of this 
we shall speak on another occasion. We also insisted on the 
necessity and justice of selling wheat by weight and not mea- 
sure, and our author strongly and ably enforces the adoption 
of this plan by numerous unanswerable arguments, with 
respect to the justice and equity of the sale, as well as the 
expediency of preventing or obstructing * * sample jobbing.” 
As to the exorbitant price of grain, both the landowner and the 
farmer profit by it; the former in thus finding a reason to raise 
the rent of his land every year, and to grant no leases: the 
Jatter in being able to drink his foreign wines, decorate his 
daughters with jewellry, teach.them music, and allow his sons 
to be. $portsmen,, all of which are very contrary to the true 
character of farmers, highly inimical to the real interests of the 
yeomanry and of civil society, and productive of nothing but 
vanity, licentiousness, and every species of vice. 

The third and last essay, mm this valuable: little volume, is, 

‘on the general consequences of speculation,” in which the 
author assumes the charactér of a literary moralist. It might 
form a‘ very proper appendix to Mr. St. John’s sermon, that 
“corn is not to be withholden from the poor,” noticed in this No, 

The author, however, appears so eager to recommend new 
penal laws, making all monopoly or forestalling felony, with- 
out bene! t of clergy , that we almost suspect that some of his 
speculations have been rather literary than commercial, and that 
he himself has never attempted those high crimes for which he 
seems so zealous to punish others. However this may be, we are 
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convinced that his essays are calculated:to produce some good 
to society, and*as such we think tien: worthy the attention of 
our readers. 

Before concluding our eit A on this subject, we must 
observe, that thére ts one great source, of emolument to coun- 
try-bankers, ‘which our ingenious author has not noticed. By 
a strange accidental or designed clause in the act of parliament, 
promissory notes and bankers’ notes may be re-issued several 
times, till the paper is entirely worn out, without the necessity 
of a new stamp on each issue, unless the person who exchanges 
them® for Bank of England notes, should write a receipt on 
them, in which'case they cammot be re-issued. As the country 
people, however, are not great scribes, this very rarely occurs, 
and the country notes may thus be circulated without renewa 
for several years. “The only exception to this general practice 
is, when some -of these country-bankers, with impudent rapa- 
city, refuse to-change their’ own notes for drafts on London, at 
a shorter date than forty five days, by way of retort courteous, 
many of the travellers from London houses, add a receipt to 
all their notes, and thus prevent their being re-issued. In this 
manner avarice has often been defeated. 








POETRY. 





The Caledonian Comet ; 8vo. Pp. 22. Dwyer. 1810. 


Tne object of this lite poem, which displays much gvod sense, 
correct judgment, and chastened taste, is to decry the o/d tallad- 
reading propensity, which appears to have succeeded the tinsel frip- 
pery of the Della Crusa school, which prevailed some years ago, 
and for the proscription of which the public were indebted to the pen 
of one of the test poets and critics of the age. The present bard 
thus, in plain, unaffected, language, explains his own views. 

*© The author of the following trifle was in hopes that some able 
writer would have eome [would come] forward to check the progress 
of false taste, which has so long prevailed in works of literature. 
The mysterious horrors of those romancers, which, a few years ago, 
to the surprize of all men of sense, made a great noise, produced so 
many ridiculous imitations, that the evil has, at length, cured itself ; 
they seem to have sunk into the utmost contempt, and are now aban- 
doned even by the manufacturers of novels for circulating libraries, 
who probably find private scandala more sale ablecommodity. At present, 
the OLp Battiap style of poetry appears to be equally in fashion, and 
requires a stronger corrective, as it ha$. obviously mis!ed men of real 
talents and knowledge. There can be no occasion to -apologize for 
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the trifle now presented to the public, as the same motives which 
render it our duty to support the national interests, ought.to induce us 
to be attentive to the credit of the national taste. The author would 
have introduced, in his text, the names of several other living poets, 
whose talents do honour to théir country ; but that he was afraid of 
exposing himself to the charge of having adopted the policy on which 
he has animadverted in the following lines, as one of the means to 
make a work circulate.” 

It is, indeed, astonishing, in an age of advanced civilization, when 
science has made rapid strides towards a state of perfection, and when 
the arts have Kept pace with the sciences that poets should have 
recourse to a style of writing, adopted, froma necessity more than 
from choice, at a period when both science and the arts were in their 
infancy. it appears to us equally absurd with a return to the old 
practice of engraving on wood, which was very well before the art of 
engTaviug on copper was known, but which is perfectly ridiculous at a 
period when copper-p!ate engraving has attained to a degree of excel- 
lence which can scarcely be surpassed. An artist may, indeed, 
amuse himself, by endeavouring to produce a good effeet from bad 
materials; but while another artist can produce a much better effect 
from better materials, it is too much to expect that the public will 
reward him for the indulgence of his whim. The same may be said 
of ballad-writing, of which Mr. Walter Scott oust. be considered as 
the pontifex maximus ; and, in truth, he bas been so profusely rewarded 
‘for his repeated efforts to corrupt the public taste; that we are not 
much surprized at his perseverance in a paih which has led to riches 


if not to fame. It is to him the author applies the appellation of 
the Caledonian Comet. 


‘** Lo, from the regions of the north, 
A writer suddenly burst forth, 
Whose works the silly crowd admire, 
And slight the masters of the lyre, 
To whom those honours should belong, 
That mark the genuine sons of Song, 
And taste must sigh whene’er they grace 
The pigmies of a bastard race ; 
The shade of Mitton, now in vain, 
Points to his noble epic strain ; 
Drypen, with all his force and ‘fire, 
In dull oblivion may expire ; 
Port, who pursued great Dryden's cause, 
With purer taste, and kindred force ; 
The lofty and the tender Gray, 
That glowing Pinpar of his day, 
Must now, in silence, yield to fate, 
Decreed by fashion out of date. 
Ev'n he whom every age shall deem 
The orb of poesy supreme, 
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His faded honours doom'd to hide, 
May sink beneath his Avon's tide, 
Neglected or forgotten quite, 

‘Mid flashes of tne northern light. 

‘© All living bards, of course, must yield, 
And creep obscurely from the field ; 
GirrorD, whose keen sarcastic might 
A host of scribblers put to flight, 

Who, with congenial pow’r, displays, 
The Roman bard in British Jays, 

And crowns himself with equal bays ; J 
Mild Jernincuam, of classic grace, 
Who long has run an honour’d race ; , 
And Sure, whose genius pours alone, 
A glowing energy ot song, 

Whose vivid and skilful hand 

The pencil] and the lyre command ; 
He, too, whose bold impressive strain 
Gives Tatavera’s glorious plain, 
Where truth and sympathy may trace 
Bach tender and heroic grace, 

In numbers worthy to recite 
Britannia’s triumph in the fight ; 

Who, when her fav'rite naval son, 

At Trararear dread honours won, 
With early wreaths. of fairest bloom 
Adorn’d the matchless hero’s tomb ; 
And he, who, though inclin’d to pour 
O’erwhelming tides of letter'd lore, 
Can boast, what he so well defin'd, 
The genuine bard’s creative mind ; 
With other's justly high in name, 
Commingled with their country’s fame, 
The genuine vot'ries of the nine, 

Who fancy, pathos, force, combine, ‘ 
Must all now lose their rightful praise, 
For magic trash and border frays. 

The bard, however, may derive some consolation from a_recollec- 
tion of the transient nature of a northern Aght, which gleams like an 
ignis fatuus, and shines not Jikea Fixep Star. In truth, we heartily 
wish that Mr. Scott, who is certainly a man of genius, would, now 
that he has gained a sufficiency by his flights of fancy, direct his 
talents to some purpose, more productive, at once, of personal fame, 
and of public utility. 


The Mixture; or too true a Tale ; being a Combination of unfortunate 
and fortunate events; proving that playing too deep, or gambling, is 
pernicious. Respectfully dedicated to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 





and Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. By Timothy Tangible, 8vo. 
pp. 20. Od. Sherwood and Co. 1809. 


Tuis true tale exhibits the folly of a tradesman who ruined himself 
by gambling in the lottery and in the funds. This is very well, 
although our readers may probably think, that there need .no ghost 
come trom the grave, gor rbymster from Grub Street, to impart this 
important information to the world. But they little think what a “‘ cun- 
ning little Isaac’ this Timothy (not Brown, but) Tangible is ; for the 
rogue means, by the trader and the lottery, to signify the government 
and the war ; and, by his condemnation of the lottery, to condemn the 
war. Without this double meaning the dedication to Mr. Whitbread 
would have been appropriate enough, as it is well known that he has 
taken an active part in the House, in opposing public lotteries, for 
which he has our hearty thanks ; but both he and Sir Francis have 
been more active in their opposition to the war. 

There is nothing in the rhymes to object to; they are tolerable 
doggrell, and will pass muster, among the lower class of similar pro- 
ductions. But from his moral or application, good’ heaven defend us. 
The poor man is certainly mad. He has made a wonderful discovery, 
that Napoleone, poor inoffensive creature, is ‘‘ a persecuted and ill- 
used man.” Hasten to Saint Luke’s, thou admirable moralist, it is 


the scourge, and not the pen, that must administer adequate correction 
to thee. 


The Siege of Acra, a Poem, in Five Books. By Mrs. Cowley. 12mo. 


pp. 143. 6s. Wilkie and Robinson. 1810, 


THERE is not any event in modern history, we venture to assert, more 
worthy the best exertions of the poet and the painter, than the me- 
morable siege of-Acra. It is a subject of national triumph, that 
native genius should be emulous to perpetuate. It abounds with situa- 
tions the most useful and interesting ; with incidents the most strik- 
ing and impressive, which transport us tothe days of chivalry, and 
place before our eyes the most gallant achievements of the brave, but 
piously-mistaken, crusaders. “It well became the veteran name of 
Mrs. Cowley to select this noble theme for her renovated efforts ; 
and it is but just to remark that, in her discussion of the animating 
subject, she has displayed none of the torpor, or decrepitude, of age ; 
but has preserved an uniform spirit throughout the piece. She has 
followed, so closely, the narrative supplied by the able pen of Sir 
Sydney himself, that her book may be considered as a poetical history 
of the siege. We shall extract, as a fair specimen of the whole, the 
passage containing the description of that interesting period of the 
siege, when, after the arrival of the Turkish fleet in the bay; but 
before their roops had landed, the French made a desperate assault, 
and the English sailors hastened to defend the breach. At that mo- 
ment, Ghe2zar Pacha, quitting his own station, rushed to the spot, and 
almost forcibly pulled our gallant countrymen from the scene of danger. 
** On Sidney’s safety Acra’s weal depends ; 
The time-blanched-Ghezzar to the breach ascends, 
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Anxious, from terror, on his arm be hung, 

And round the warrior obstinately clung. 

Forbear, he cried, from further risk abstain, 

Retire, and greet our transports from the main ; 

At you alone now whole battalions aim, 

To Achmet listen, and to Syria’s claim ! 

Soon as their eyes these generous contests reach 

A rush of eager Turks secur’d the breach. 

The veteran guides now to the busy bay 

Where crowded vessels fill the watery way. 

Orer the full tide along the curving shore 

The boats of Hassan spread; the eager oar 

Its silver flashes up the shelving sands, 

And fresh’ning wind each swelling sail expands. 

Heroic valour beaming in his face 

Sidney advances, and with martial grace, 

Receiv'd the soldiers as they sprang to land, 

And hail'd, and welcom'd, each advancing band ; 

His eye inspires them, as the shores they reach, 

And hail him guardian genius of the beach. 

His figure new, but lotig rever’d his name ; 

Beholding him the Turks catch martial flame ; 

"Fhe voice that bail’d them animated too, 

The hand that tonch’d them emuiatioa threw 

From its own nerve to every torpid heart, 

They greet th’ inspiring power his welcomes thus impart.” 
There is an awkward transition from the present to the pas tense in 

the words marked in Htalics, which is not excusable in such a veteran 
writer as Mrs. Cowley.. Nor do the lines disptay that correctness 
and animation which usually mark her productions. On the whole, 
however, they do her-credit, and are not unworthy the subject, 
which is no ordinary merit. 


The Hermit, with ether Poems. By Richard Hatt. 12mo. pp. 136. 
5s. Vernor and Co. 1810. 


No man, assuredly, ever mistook his talent more egregiously than 
Mr. Richard Hatt. That he may bea lover of poetry we presume 
not to deity.; but that he is no poet, we venture, nostro pcriculo, to 
assert. In short, we have cast our eye over the whole of these one 
hundred and thirty-six pages, and have not found a single poem from 
thre beginning to the end. ‘The author appears to be a well-meaning, 
and a well-principled man, and, therefore, we sincerely wish that he 
may devote his time and talents to some pursuit for which he has better 
qualifications than be has for writing verse. 
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The Fasts and Festivals pe the Church of England, aleidged from 
the Works of the excellent and pious Mr. Nelson, Intet sper sed with 
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Dialogue adapted to the Capacity of Youth. By Elizabeth Belson. 

Svo. Pp. 372. Newman and Co. 1810: 

Tue Christian world has Jong held in high and deserved estimation the 
pious work of Robert Nelson, Esq. entitled “ A Companion for the 
Festivals and Fasts of the Charch of England.” It is a work which 
cannot, indeed, be too highly esteemed for the perspicuity and ability 
with which tt expiains the doctrine and the disciple of the Christian 
church. Yet there still remained oceasion for the n-ore familiar 
explanation of tiese subjects, suitable to the capacity of very young 
persons. This occasion is precigus and judiciously supplied by Miss 
E:izabeth Belson in the volume now before us, She takes Nelson as 
the mod: ‘1 of her instructive dialogue, humbly observing that 

The festivals and fasts, as explained by that learned man, are 
confessedly too copious to be placed in the hands of youthful readers ; 
and while his humble transeriber trusts she has adhered closely to his 
text, she feels a conscious hope, that the original volume will here- ° 
aiter be sought by those who follow her through the ensuing pages; 
and that, at a season when the expanded mind shall be prepared for 
the coniemplation of enlarged sentiments, they ‘will seme on her 
munor exposition, as the source of their laudable inquiries.”* 

Anxious that the minds of youth may be early in»pressed with pro- 
per notions of the peeuliar doctrines of the church ‘of Obrist,' we 
heartily wish well to the success of this performance. Knowing too, 
with sorrow, bow unprepared the majority of persons, professing 
themselves to be of our church, are to give any good account of their 
connection with it, we congratulate all parents who are well affected 
to the doctrines of Christ as ‘they are taught ia it, that we have it in our 
power to recominend to their attention this useful abridgnient ofa 
most useful Work :—Should it ever goto a second edition, avid we hope 
it may go through many editions, ‘Miss Belson will do well,-in her 
consideration of the ember weeks, not to rest satisfied with merely 
stating the authority of the Christian. priesthood, but to: enter more 
particalarly on the duty of attending to it, as it prevailsia the Church 
of England under episeepal authority, in-succession from the apostles. 
In an age of alarming indifference to the authority on which- the 
church of Christ claims attention, when it has unluckily become the 
opinion with many that it matters not to what sect (a person attaches 
himself, and that every one who fancies’ biniself qualified 1oxpreach 
ihe gospel and administer the sacraments, is, by virtue of his) own 
personal fancy, sufficiently qualifed, some instructionss [persuasively 
conveyed, respecting the necessity of submission to that apostolical 
discipline which prevails in our church, would be a\valuable® eddivion 
to the work before us. If this hint be properly attenged to, we can 
have no hesitation in stating our opinion, 'thata more useful: book ‘can 
not be put into the hands df the youth of both sexes; as ayseasonable 
memorial vf duties too-slightly esteemed, and as a necessary guard 
against the encroachments of religious indifference under the disguise 
ot \iberality. 


a —_—— 
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* Page 2, of the address to the reader. 
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Sunday Reflections. By the Author of Thoughts on Affectation. 8vo. 
pp. 389.-9s. Hatchard. 1809. 


Tue reflections contained in this volume are, as we were prepared 
f-om the preface to expect, offered in a very plain manner. ‘They are 
not, however, the less useful on that account ; and being chiefly 
iniended for the use of servants and others, whose occupations may 
not allow. thei the opportunity regularly to attend their church on 
Sundays, they may be most profitably left in the way of all such 
persons. However these may be prevented from leaving home, we 
agree with the well-meaning author, thai ‘‘ there are few who cannot 
find time, -provided they have inclination, to read to themselves the 
service of the church, or at least, the psalms and lessons appropriated 
to that day.” ‘‘ It has then,” continues the writer of these reflec- 
tions, ‘* occurred to me, that if a few short reflections, ‘such as might 
naturally suggest them-elves to a person reading those chapters 
appointed by the church, were thrown together, in the very plain 
manner I have attempted ti ; it might prove no unreasonable [unsea- 
sonable} addition to the half hour, I have taken it for granted, is given 
by every person to those duties of the day, from which (without any 
blame incurred by themselves) other duties have prevented their pub- 
licly joifing in the company of their fellow Christians.”’* 

TRat our readers may be enabled to form some judgment of 
the way in which these reflections are conducted, we will offer two 
extracts, takeu trom those on the 16th Sunday after Trinity. 

The folly of attending to false preachers ts first shewn from the 
second chapter of Ezekiel. 

* Nothing,” it is said, ‘* is more common than to follow after 
every unlearned and unauthorized preacher ; forsaking the regular 
minister of the church (who, by care and study, endeavours to teach 
nothing but what is warrranted by scripture) for the enthusiastic wan- 
derings of a man, who speaks, but too often, of that which he does 
not at all understand—and who, mistaking hopes for facts, boasts of ex- 

lences and assurances, which are the mere efforts of fancy.” P. 322. 

In the conclusion, the author, aware of the improper confidence, 
as well as of the unnecessary fears which are, in turn, inspired by 
false teachers, judiciously observes, 

*« One of the prime beauties and comforts of our blessed religion, 
is the moderation it incuicates; and carefully must we endeavour to 
avoid extremes, which were dangerous formerly, and are not less so 
now. Magnifying trifles into serious faults, though it may be some- 
times weakly well meant, is, in fact, converting the gracious God, 
who is all mercy, into a harsh task-master; and although trifling 
etrors are attengively to be shunned, (for they usually lead to greater), 
they need not create absulute misery ; for on repentance and amend- 
ment, forgiveness we know is certain, and that ‘ there is joy in the 
seayomahel the. Angels of God over every sinner that repenteth.’+ 

t mever must the wicked, on any temporary return from sin, or 





* Preface. + Luke xy. 10, 
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even on the performance of some worthy action, consider himself as 

accepted, and therefore safe from ever again falling off from righ- 
teousness: a constant watching is necessary to all personal satety, and 
ought surely not to be neglected in this, so mach superior concern f 
Nor must any. one inconsiderately ventere to feel strengthened by 
promises of dife, proceeding from any source, but the real word of 
God, of him whe cannot be deceived, and in-whose sight despair and 
presumption are equally offensive.” P. 320, 


Discursory Considerations on the Hypothesis of Dr. Macknight and 
others, that St. Luke's Gospel was the first written. _ By-a Country 
Clergyman. London, 8vo. pp. 180. Rivingtons, 18Uo, 


Tur order of the gospels bas loug been a subject of controversy among 
theological writers. When we consider that. many able men, have 
taken different sides in this controversy, it should seem that there are 
those plausible reasons, on either side, that an agreement is not to be 
expected, Our author is at considerable pains to establish the hypo- 
thesis of Dr. Macknight and others, who favour the opinion that St, 
Luke's gospel was the first written, and it must be allowed that he 
offers many ingenious arguments, in addition to all which have been 
offered before to support that hypothesis. 

The opinion, .he observes, originated .soon after the reformation, 
and was maintained by learned and pious men; by Calvin, who, 
according to Lardner, vol. 6..p, 223, ‘* declared it to be his opinion, 
that neiiher Matk nor Luke had seen the gospel, ot St, Matthew, 
when they wrote their own gospels ;"* by Beza, and by F Gomar, 
the celebrated Duich Calvinist.¢ The reasonings of this last writer 
are given in canjunctic mn with those of Beza. The Jearned Dr. Bur- 
ching also, in his preface to his German Harmony Of. the Evangelists, 
poblished at Hamburgh, in 1706, afthrms that “ St. Luke wrote 
before St. Matthew.”t¢ Many other writers are also alluded to in the 
course of these discursory considerations; ‘* and,” says the .wyiter, 
‘* I have here discursorily noticed sixteen learned writers, some 
of them eminently distinguished,—- of whom the majority positiy ely 
contend, or strongly incline to believe, that St. Luke was certain- 
ly the first writer of a gospel: while the. remainder of, them, 
leaving the question, doubtiul, as dificult, to be satisfactorily solved, 
agree “that. St. Luke, when he wrote, kuew.noihing, of apy, pre- 
ceding gospel ; and further thick, that the commen, arrangement 
of the gospels im our canon, and the authority of some of the 
early fathers whe vouch it as the real order iv whic h they were written, 
are no valid proofs of Matthew's having been the earliest writer of the 
gospel.” Page 30, 

The Hypothesis of Dr. Macknight is next separately considered— 
the doctor lays particular stress upon the circumstances of, St. Mat- 
thew having omitted to give an account of the most important fact ef 
our Lord's ascension into heaven, which, it is contended, was “a 
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matter of too much moment to be neglected by Matthew and Mark, 
if ithad not been recorded before ° P 54. 

Yet attached as our author is to this opinion, he keeps back nothing 
which has been advanced on the other side— he mentions, with 
the greatest respect, the observations of Dr. Henry Owen, 
p. 15, and the discourses of ‘Dr. Townson, p. 77, though they 
both insisted on the priority of St. Matthew's gospel—and having 
thus candidly put his reaiers into possession of each side of th® 
subject, he proceedss “ to offer some additional arguments in support 
of the Hypothesis of Dr. Macknight, which have forced themselves,” 
(he says) ‘* on my mind, in the course of my examining and arrang- 
ing the opinions and arguments of others on this point,” P. 1038. 

On a subject which has so long engaged the attention of the 
learned, we are not surprised to find that the arguments of our author 
do not carry such cettain conviction witb thein, as to remove all cause 
for future doubt upon it. Yet, itis far from our wish to speak other- 
wise than respectfully of his zealous yet humble, his learned yet 
unaffected attempts, to establish an hypothesis, which he views with 
2 complacency that he never dissembles. For this purpose, he offers 
a free comparison of the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, ob- 
serving that ‘‘ there is no external evidence, that can at all be relied 
on, which of the two was the eariiest [earlier] “ writer,” p. 109, and 
that ‘‘ the solution of the question must depend on the internal evi- 
dence of their respective memoirs.” p. 109. We here cannot but 
express a wish, that the author had been more cautious in the choice. 
of words with which he commences this comparison. 

«Two ancient writers,” he says, ‘* L. and M. have each left 
memoirs of an eminent (and commonly-supposed divine) teacher.” 
The parenthetical words, commonly-supposed divine, do, to our ears, 
corivey something of a suspicious tendency with regard to an impor- 
tant article of the Christian faith, which we dare venture to hope 
was far trom the autbor’s intention. 

For a fuller acquaintance with the arguments which determine the 
writer in favour of St. Luke's gospel, having been written before that 
of Matthew or Mark, we beg to direct our readers to the work, hav- 
ing sufficiently conveyed the spirit of it. We will not, however, 
withhold our opinion, that there is a strong probability on the side 
of St. Luke having been tbe first writer. ‘The principal argument 
which leads us to think sois, that if St. Matthew's and St. Mark's 
gospels had been in existence when St. Luke wrote his, it is not to 
be reconciled, admitting that they were authentic histories, that St. 
Luke should not have named them in his preface, which seems rather 
to allude to certain imperfect histories, which are now lost, and which: 
his gospel was intended to supply. At the same time, we do not 
think it of any great importance how the fact may really be. The 
arguments are strong on either side;~and, so long as the gospels are 





-_——_—— 


* We have given the words 2s they are given in the quotation from 
Macknight. But there is an error, St. Mark does record the ascen- 
gion of our Saviour, St. Matthew does not; and thatis sufficient for 


the argument. 
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all admitted to be true histories, the credit of christianity is not at all 
weakened by whatever the issue may be ; neither do we see, in any €x- 
clusive way, as the author professes to see, in his preface, “ a DIVINE 
EFFECT flowing from the gospels;” when read according to the order 
of the*hypothesis of Dr. Macknight, which he so zealously espouses, 


The new Whole Duty of Prayer : containing fifty-six Family Prayers, 
suitalle for Morning and Evening for every Day in the Week; and 
a variety of other Devotions and Thanksgwings for particular per- 
sons, Circumstances, and Occasions. 8vo. pp. 307. Hatchard. 1809. 


An unfavorable contrast has often been made between modern and 
ancient forms of prayer. This has, probably, arisen, in part, from 
the private prayers of former days being little known, while the com- . 
parison has been made between prayers recently made, and those 
excellent public supplications contained in our book of common 
prayer, which are not, indeed, to be excelled in chaste simplicity, in 
warm intreaty, or in sober piety, and are very rarely to be equalled 
in all or any of these requisites. It has also, in part, arisen from the 
said circumstance of private prayer, to which this volume is intended 
to give assistance, having ever been so much neglected, that the 
excellent forms which have, from time to time, been offered, have 
been rarely used, whence the body of Christians are really unquali- 
fied to draw a just comparison between modern and ancient prayer. 
Accustomed, perhaps, to hear the concise, yet expressive, prayers 
of our excellent liturgy, they have, when private forms have fallen 
in their way, made a comparison to the prejudice of the latter. Had 
they compared the private forms of our forefathers, with the private 
forms of the present day, ‘the same grounds for prejudice against 
modern forms would not have existed. We remark this from the 
perusal of soine excellent prayers of modern composition that have 
come before us, and we do not hesitate to class among them those 
contained in this volume, which consists of family prayers for every 
morning and evening, during four weeks, and of a variety of other 
devotions and thanksgivings for particular persons, circumstances, and 
occasions, 

It is not surprising that, out of the number of prayers bere offered 
to the public, there should occasionally occur some expressions which 
may not perhaps give general satisfaction. Such appears to us the 
following, occurring in the prayer to Le used Lefore receiving the holy. 
sacrament, 

“‘T come as a hungry sinner to be fed, as a poor diseased and 
Jeprous soul to be cleansed, as a polluted rebel to wash.in the fountain 
of mercy, and as one who has fled from the avenger of blood to lay 
hold on the horns of the altar.” P. 200. 

There is but the one prayer, from which this extract is taken, pre- 
paratory to the sacrament. A more discreet mode of bamiliatien, 
we charitably hope, might not be less adapted for general use. 

This is noticed, not from a wish to prejudice any against'the book, 
but with a friendly desire that, if ever it come to a second ediuony 
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this, and one. or two other passages which border on. an unbecoming 
familiarity with God, may be corrected. It is our wish to encourage 
pious publications of this sort; and we take pleasure in -assuring our 
readers, that there are many excellent prayers in the volume. 


_ 


= _ ——r 
MEDICINE. 


ne 
A Plain Statement of Facts in favour of the Cow-Pox, intended for 
circulation through the middle and lower classes of society By 
John Thomson, M. D. late president of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh ; corresponding member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester; one of the physicians to the 
“Halifax General Dispensary, &c. Pp. 24, 8vo. Gd. Holden, Hali- 
fax ; Crosby, London ; and Blackwood, Edinburgh. 











Tuts very necessary little tract does great honour to the heart of its 
author, who has with the most laudable feeling condensed much 
information in a few pages for the use of common readers, and persons 
unacquainted with medical terms. He has unfolded, in a clear and 
satisfactory manner, first, the history of the Cow Pox; second, our pre- 
sent knowledge respecting it ; third, thearguments in its favour; foarth, 
the objections to it considered ; fifth, the causes of its failure; and, sixth, 
general observations on the subject. All these points are treated with 
great perspicuity, and Dr. T. shews by facts that inoculation, so much 
boasted of by the enemies of vaccination, contributed to preserve human 
comeliness, but greatly increased the mortality by disseminating con- 
tagion, yet “ not one fatal case of cow-pox has occurred.” The king’ s 
evil and blindness, which followed small-pox and inoculation, have 
never occurred after cow-pox. In 1804, when vaccination had attained 
general approbation in London, only 622 died of small.pox ; in 1808, 

when the anti-vaccinists had succeeded in alarming the popular preju- 
dices, 1169, or one-seventeenth of the whole deaths, were owing to 
small-pox. We wish some of our beneficent socicties, or patriotic 
individuals, would take this excelJent ‘* Plain statement of Facts in 
favour of the Cow-Pox,” by Dr. John Thomson, and distribute it in 
all the manufacturing towns. 
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Outlines of English Grammar, partly abridged from Mr. Hazlitt’ 
new and improved Grammar of the English Language. by Edward 
Baldwin, Esq. pp. 161, #Smo. Is. Godwin. 1810. 


Tuese “ outlines” cannot be considered as an abridgment of Haz- 
litt’s grammar, which we lately noticed, as they are very litde less 
extensive than the original work. We have before expressed a candid 
approbation of the writer under the signature in the title, in noticing 
Mylias’s useful School Dictionary, and the present little volume will 
not diminish his reputation. It is indeed, perhaps, one of the 
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cheapest aud most complete, intreductiqns to Engliyb Grammar which 
We have seen; aud although the abridgment of Lindley Murray's. js 
very useful, we suspect the. present is. more comprehensive, We 
do not, however, think that the classing of compound verbs under the 
head of syntax is any improvement; and all deviations from the 
customary forms of grammar, unless attended with some pecviiat 
advantages in facilitating comprehension or recollection, are so many 
rez] obstructions to improvement, and ought to be avoided. We ap- 
prove, indeed, of the plan of introducing notes and critical illus- 
trations, for however they may exceed the capacity of the generality 
of children, they will be highly acceptable to the curious and ingu- 
sitive miad of the more ingenious youth. 











POLITICS. 
— 


A Letter from John Bull to his Brother Thomas. 12mo. pp. 25. 
Hatchard, 4d. or 3s. per dozen. 1810. 


Tue subject of this letter is City politics; and honest John gives his 
brother Thomus a pretty accurate picture of certain mushroom poli- 
ticians who, quitting their gin shops, their warehouses for smuggied 
shawls and flannel petticoats, and their manufactories of pestilential 
drugs tor fraudulent brewers, impudently erect themselves into civie 
orators, patriots, _reformers, and legislators;—creatures, whose 
Leads contain nothing but a tongue; whence issue sounds as empty 
and harsh, as those of the beliman, but infinitely more troublesome 
and mischieyous ;—bad, indeed, as the docsins of rebellion... When 
such reptiles are allowed to rule the city, and convert their municipal 
assemblies into dens of Jacobimism, itis high time the King should be 
advised to exert his prerogative, and to take away that charter which 
is thus shamefully abused, and which, in too many instances, isa 
source of amonopuly and injustice 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Letierto the Rev. Samuel Butler, M.A, head master af Shrews- 
bury School, jrom ithe Rev. Hnry Monk, MM. A. , Regius- Greek 
Professor in the University vf Cambredge, with Mr Butler's 
answer, S8vo. pp. 14, 1s. Deighton, Cambridge ; Payne, London. 
1810. 


Tuts letter relates to a difference, evidently arisingout of a misconeep- 

tion, between two gentlemen of learning and. abilities, »And .as 

we do me wish to widen u he breach, m uch less to parpeiuate the dise 
No. 145, Vol. 36, Fly, 1810. x 
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pute, we shall forbear all animadversions on the subject, and merely 
state our opinion that both parties meant honourably ; and that if, on 
either side, the genus irritabile vatum may have been apparent, nothing 
has occurred of intentional wrongs, and consequently nothing which 
should prevent a perfect reconciliation, 


Advice from a Lady to her Grand-daughters, ina series of familiar 
Essays on various suljects. Pp. 275, “small Syvo. 7s. Hatchard. 


We regret that we had not the pleasure of forming a somewhat earlier 
acquaintance with this good old lady, whose extreme suavity and 
fashionable politeness appear netiber to veil ber good sense nor impair 
the Gewiness of her virtue. Amenity and good-nature are conspicuous 
in all her counsels, and where ber rédthers cannot subscribe to her 
opinions, they must at least respect her motives. She writes for the 
higher classes of females, yet we are not certain that music, French 
and Italian, particularly the first, are essential accomplishments to 
English ladies. Ivshould ever be remembered that to attain excellence 
in the practice. of anusic is physically incompatible with other and 
more important intellectual acquirements. In common language, ia- 
deed, it is called an art, aud the theory of it is a mathematical science ; 
but it is composers only who profess the art, for practical musicians 
are as much mechanics asthe mautua-makers or milliners. If, there- 
fore, it is beneath aa English lady to be her own mantua-maker, it is 
equally so to be her own niusician, and we should think her acting in 
a manner much more becoming her rank who hired the persons prac- 
tising these trades, than’in spending her own time in acquiring an 
imperfect knowledge of them. ‘This objection, however, does not 
apply to the languages, and this grand-mamma’ $ retmavks op the 
jinmoraiity and irreligion of the French writers, not even excepting 
Berquin, discover actiteness and a chastened mature judgment. We 
canuot ~ so much tor the observations on Italian authors ; Baretti’s 
books, fer obvious reasons, should be debarred from any introductipn 
to the ladies. ‘The essay on politeness is very judicious. True polite- 
ness is alwavs the offspring of good-nature and good sense: the vain 
are almost always polite, the proud rarely or never. Our fashionable 
author very liberally recommends modesty and difidence, and with 
more justice than truth maintains that they are not injurious to polite. 
ness. ‘The essays on reading the scriptures and history, evince the 
writer's judgment ; if less original than just, they will have their use; 


-but- we have said enough of this neat aod pleasing little volume to 


recommend it,to the perusal of all persons interested in female educa- 
uon, - 


Abolition -of Tithes. ~ A Short Letter to the Rev. C. Munnines, 
enposing the utility ef his pretended Agricultural Improvements, and 
proposing Q Very $1" phe, Cut very efficacious, plan for meliorating 
the condilion of the Lurmer, fy a gradual and general alolition of 


. 
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< Pithiés. “The ninth edilion, corrected and enlarged. Svo. Pp. 12. 
is.' J: J. Stockdale. 1810, 


Tuts is a jeu d’Esprit, evidently aimed at those reforming agricul- 
turists, to use the cant term of the Board of Agriculture, who 
humanely seek to benefit one set of roen by robbing another ;—in 
other words, who wish to serve the farmer by depriving the parson 
of his tithes. The next step would be to confer a farther benefit on 
these surly culfivators of the soil, by transferring the property of it 
trom tue landlords to the tenants, by the abolition of rent...And,, as 
the one plan of reform is just as simple, and full as just as the other, 
no doubt, in process of time, recourse will be had to it. 

Why these strictures are addressed to Mr. Munnings, or who the 
said Mr. Munnings is, we are wholly unable to. inform our readers ; 
having just now heard of his name for the first time ;—and, if some 
insinuations in this book be correct, that is, if a passage marked with 
inverted commas be /is, which we hope, however, is not the case; 
we can only say, that we never desire to hear of him again. 
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BuonaPartTe, who seems destined, by an over-ruling Providence, to 








be the arbiter of the fate, as well as the scourge, of the European 
continent, having now passed the honey-moon, in pursuits little adapted 
to please a disposition to which nothing seems congenial but scene. of 
active oppression, desolation, and slaughter, we may soon expect the 
developement of those further plans of dismemberment, which have 
Jong lain dornrant in his mind, and which his new father-in-law is to 


be one of the instruments for carrying into execution. He has just 


completed his tourround those dominions which formerly acknowledged 


for their sovereigns men of noble lineage, sprang from a long line of 
illustrious ancestors, possessing hereditary claims, and acknowledging 
hereditary cuties; but wrested by the sword, wielded by desperate and 
furious upstarts, issuing from the very dregs of society, from their 
lawful proprietors, and placed in the hands of a low-born usurper. 
Here, no doubt, he traced, to his new bride, with a malignant eye, 
the rich territories which the valour of “her forefathers had secured and 
defended ; but of which he had robbed their last feeble and timid 
possessor. What the feelings of the unfortunate princess were, dur- 
ing this singular ex¢arsion, may easily be conceived ;---one instance, 
in which they were manifested, has been detailed with much truth 
ain! pleasantry, in a respectable evening paper, (the Courier) almost 
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the only one which unites sound principles, with mental independence, 


‘consistent conduct, and literary talent. 

When Buowaparte and his new Empress were at Boulogne, after 
viewing the fortifications, and every thing interesting in the town, they 
went to the heights to take a peep at the sea. The Empress hada 
telescope in her hand, and observing a vessel cruizing at some dis- 
tance, she inquired what it was, and was informed that it was an Eng- 
lish vessel. Perceiving five others in the harbour, she asked what 
they were, and was told that they belonged to the Emprror. She 
then asked,—‘ And why, if that be an English frigate, do not these 
five French ships go out and take her ?’? At this moment Buonaparre, 
who had shewn a restless impatience, could restrain his feelings 
no longer, but snatching the glass out of her hand, exclaimed, in the 
French language, with great impetuosity---‘ Impossible! the wind is 
not fair!’ © On'this subject the following verses have appeared in the 


Newspaper} : 
Ne trepidate meas, Teucri, defendere naves.---V 1G. 


-—— =e 


« And now appear'd the bridal queen 

Upon the sunny height, 

And ope’d the wonders of the scene 
Upon her dazzled sight. 

Where wide and far as western star 
The world of waters lay, 

The sun’s long rays reflected blaze, 
And o’er their surface play. 

Wide and more wide light’s fulgid slow 
O’er wide waters :oll'd, 

While basking ocean slept below 
One sheet of burnish’d gold. 

“© Oh, sight of wonders ! awful fair,” 
Th’ astonish'd Emrress cries, 

While curious yoy and holy fear 
Light up her speaking eyes. 

EMPRESS. 

‘* Oh, what a people must they be, 
Those lions of the Isle, 

Who ride and rule that mighty sea, 
From Plata to the Nile.” 

She speke, and soon within her eye, 
A trim and stately sail appear’d ; 

The breeze grew fresh---the ship drew nigh ; 


The gallant sight the lady cheer'd. 
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EMPRESS, 

‘Tis grand to see that proud ship glide 
So stately down the subject tide ; 
The sterner beauty of her prow, 
Frowns on the vassal flood beiow ; 
And as she speeds her dashing force, 
Whitens the green sea in her course, 
As if the waters foam’d with pride, 
To kiss their welcome favourite’s side. 
Methinks there is a beauty there, 
Where gaiety and grandeur share.” 
—Then, instant on her dulcet tone, 
Grated the despot’s iron groan. 

NaPoLeon. 

‘© Down hated red cross! shalt thou fly, 
To flout me with defiance high, 
And flaunt within my France's sky ? 

Down hated red-cross ! down!” 
But higher in the beam of morn, 
The bold flag on the fresh breeze borne, 
Flicker'd as it Jaugh’d to scorn, 

The wrathful tyrant’s frown ! 


The lady then, as wives are bound, 
Essay'd to sooth her dread lord’s ire ; 
But found as other dames have found, 
Her soft words fell like oi} on fire. 
EMPRESS. 
** How glad am I, these five ships’ might 
Will render all resistance vain--- 
Tho’ yon foe seems to woo the fight, 
As heedless if the five were one. 
The sails droop with the dying breeze, 
The silent ship nears more and more, 
And breaks with an insulting ease, 
The wave that washes France’s shore. 
Then out ye five upon the foe, 
And stoop that haughty red-cross lew !” 


The king then, with that livid sneer, 
Which furies use, when furies jeer--- 


NAPOLEON. 

‘* Lady! thy counsel safely keep, 
For haply now a foul wind blows ; 
When ladies’ lips are closed in sleep, 

How ladies’ tongues enjoy repose {” 


Where’er that red-cross peering high, 
Flaps cheerly in the morning breeze, 
And challenge flings to Frenchman's eye, 

To venture out upon the seas ; 
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Then let that Frenchman mark him well; 
Long-as he sees that red-cross flare, 

However blows the steady gale. 

Fair winds are foul, and foul are fair. 

This red-cross flag has long been a sharp thorn in the side of the 
Corsican, and will, we trust, long continue to be so. 

Years ago it was easy to foresee, that the tottering state of Turkey 
would, sooner or later, attract the attention of the festiess and ambi- 
tious usurper of the throne of the Bourbons. Schemes of conquest 
and. revolution nearer to France alone delayed the hour of meditated 
destruction. Should the tyrant ultimately prevail, in his unprincipled 
effort, to annihilate the independence of Spain and Portugal, his mur- 
derous hordes will be immediately poured into the European provinces 
of the Porte, and his bloody flag unfurled on the towers of Constan- 
tinople. Meanwhile, he suffers his wretched tool, the Russian 
emperor, to carry on his unjustifiable warfare against the Turks, con- 


scious, that whatever territories may be thus wrested from the Porte, 


his arts or his arms can speedily recover; and, certain that the accome 


plishment of his final object will be thus facilitated, by weakening the 
only powers who could, in that quarter, oppose any effective resist- 
ance to his progress. Whenever Buonaparté shall issue the necessary 
order, we shal see the gallant troops of Austria fighting under his 
hated banners; while their master will seek to atone for the indelible 
disgrace which he has inflicted on his name and house, by the acqui- 
sition of some useless provinces, surrendered and coptrolled by the 
gigantic power of France. We may rest assured, that the Ottoman 
throne is destined either for the great assassin himself, or to decorate 
the brows of one of his own spurious breed, perhaps of Louis, the 
puppet whom he has Jately moved from his seat in Holland. Perhaps 
the western empire will be resumed, and Constantinople become its 
capita}; unless, indeed, the dread of a revolt in France should deter 
the usurper from quitting that devoted country. 

Holland, meanwhile, has disappeared from the map of Europe ; 


a breath of the tyrant has obliterated her name from the list of inde- 


pendent states. True, he had, himself, sanctioned and guaranteed 
her, independence ; trne that, by recent and solemn treaty, he 
had bound himself to defend her seduced territory, against every 
assailant! But what are treaties, what-the sacred obligation of 
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oaths, toa man who acknowledges no power but the sword, who 
laughs at the duties of religion, the ties of morality, and the restraints 
of conscience? Time was, indeed, when an act so profligately base, 
so flagrantly unjust, so atrociously outrageous, would imduce, even 
this remorseless tyrant,.to hold forth some cause, some flimsy pretext 
at least, to the world, by way of exense, for tearing up the very 
foundations of good faith, and to afford something like a plea for such 
monstrous usurpation. But that time, alas! is gone, He reigns, 
like the tyrant of the forest, despotic, uncontrolled ; having subdued 
all opposition, he gives a leose to the native ferocity of his brutal dis- 
position; he vents his rage without fear and without reserve ; bie 
wayward will is law; and his.troops are the ministers of his power. 
Subject nations bow around him; vassal princes grace his triamph ; 
his own wretched slaves Late in silence, and tremble at his frown ;-— 
and he acknowledges no master but his passzons ;---they, indeed, are 
the worst of tyrants, and render him the most abject of slaves. Let 
the vain infidel, who rejects as absurd the notion of a future state, 
contemplate this scene, which, he vainly imagines, affords solidity to 
his sandy fabric, and imparts strength to his flimsy sophistry !—Let 
him behold a wretch stained with every vice, defiled with every 


crime, treating with contempt the precepts of his God, and trampling 


under foot all the ordinances of man; bound by no tie ; and per- 


forming no duty ;---let him trace him in’ his sanguinary career, wading 
through oceans of blood to the throne of his legitimate sovereign, 
whom he contributed to murder. The greatest success crowning his 
most unprincipled efforts ; and ultimately attaining plenitude of power. 
Does this spectacle lead the infidel to arraign the justice of his Crea- 
tor? If so, the system of retributive justice, as held forth in the 
scriptural accounts of a future state, must remove every difficulty and 
solve every doubt. Would he consent to be all powerful in this tran- 
sitory world, if he were to be doomed to eternal punishment here- 
after? The answer may be safely left to himself. The Christian 
scheme is perfect in all its parts; sceptical knaves may remove this or 
that part, and then expatiate on defects thus created by themselves. 
But he who finds himself reduced to the alternative of either blas- 
phemously impeaching the justice of an all-just being, becaise the 
acts of his infinite power are not always definable or comprehensible 
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by /is finite and circumscribed fancies, or els of receiving a satislac- 
tory solution of his doubts by an admission of the whole comprelen- 
sive system of Christianity, must be a much greater fool than knave, 
if he hesitate in his choice. At all events, the true Christian will 
derive the greatest consolation from that future state of rewards and 
punishments, which will make him contemplate, without a murmur, 
the progress of successful crime, in the theatre of the present 
world. 

In Sweden the usurper of his nephew's throne has net been so 
fortunate as the great model of his conduct in France. He has, 
on the contrary, already began to feel some of the proper effects of 
treachery and usurpation. The Crown Prince has perished by an 
untimely, if not by a violent, death. The populace of Stockholm 
have vented their rage on one of the prometers of the late lawless 
revolution ; and Count Fersen has fallen the victim of their ungo- 
vernable fury. It is strange that this nobleman, who so zealously 
espoused the cause of his lawful sovereign in France, should have 
assisted in deposing the lawfal sovereign of Sweden,—that sqyereigu 
too, the devoted friend, and heroic defender, of the Bourbons! 
But when we see the descendants of some of the first families of 
ancient France crouching at the feet of the Corsican usurper, 
we cease to wonder at any inconsistency of conduct, or dereliction 
of principle. 

At home little has occurred, in the political world, to call for animad, 
version, The Burdettites having summoned their hero toa patriotic din- 
ner, their invitation called forth from him a sneer at his sovereign, and 
ap insinuaticn that the ministers had, during the late disturbances, 
called out the military to make war upon Roast Beef. Now this 
facetious patriot might have remembered, that the tumultuous pro- 
ceedings which rendered the presence of the military necessary for 
the preservation of the peace of the capital, took place in the evemng, 
after the mob had digested their roast beef, if the Baronet’s bounty 


/ . . 
had supplied them with any. But to be serious, why did the Baronet 


leave his friends in the lurch, when he departed> so expeditiously 
from the Tower, (for which, by the bye, he had our commendation) 
and why allege the prospect of mischief and bloodshed, as his rea- 
son; unless he were convinced, that a disposition to tumult and ou- 
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rage prevailed among them; which would call for the active inter- 
position of the military force, should the civil power prove madequate 
to its suppression? His conduct and admissions, on that occasion, 
would have sufficiently justified the ministers for their wise precau- 
tion in preparing a military force; even had they not been fully 
justified by the scandalous acts of violence committed by the popu- 
lace, at the period of the Baronet’s commitment to the Tower, 
when, it must never be forgotten, they, for the first time, used fire- 
arms against the troops. 


The failures that for some time past have, almost daily, taken place 


among mercantile men are the subject of general interest and conver- 
sation. It-may not, therefore, be an useless task to trace them to their 
source ; as, by so duing, we shall be able to form an accurate judg- 
ment of their importance to the general interests of the community 
at lerge. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the enemy to obstruct the com- 
merce of Great Britain, her imports 4nd exports have gone on pro- 
gressively increasing, to an amount altogether unprecedented ; an 
amount that has been the boast of his Majesty's ministers, as justify- 
ing the policy of their councils, the wonder of the opposition, who 
predicted the annihilation of our commerce, as the inevitable result 
of those councils ; and the disappointment of Buonaparté, who finds 
that the ingenuity of his subjects is an over-match for his authority, 
that their necessities are stronger than his laws ; and who is compelled 
to acknowledge the impracticability of enforcing decrees which 
tend to cut off, not only their accustomed conveniences, but even 
their means of subsistence. 

That spirit of commercial enterprize which so peculiarly distin- 
guishes the British nation, has of late had greater scope than ever. 
A greater proportion of our commerce, having been forced out of 
its regular channels, and become of a speculative description, in 
consequence of those revolutions which have subverted the established 
order of things, and interrupted the ordinary commercial relations, 
in almost every country in Europe. The profit made by the first 
adventurers in any new line of business, generally encourages both 
them and others to pursue it still more largely, till the market becomes 
eyerstocked, and the trade, instead of continuing to afford a profit, 
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is attended with heavy losses. This has been the case, for some time 


‘past, with many leading branches of that commerce in which specu- 


Jative men are engaged; and we have only to examine into the fact, 
i» order to be satisfied of the truth of this remark. 
If we turn our eyes to the Baltic trade, we shall find that ‘the 


eagerness of commercial men to lodge a large quantity of British 


manufactures and produce in the ports of Russia and Prussia, while 


they were yet open for their reception, and to secure an adequate 
supply of hemp, tallow, and the other commodities which we derive 
from those countries in return, induced them io carry on this branch 
of commerce last year, to an extent wholly without example. The 
consequence of these excessive importations has been, that the prices 
of all those commodities, which had risen to a very great height, 
have experienced aswrapid a decline ; and the importers and specu- 
Jators, either have their capital still locked up in them, or have sold 
them to very great disadvantage. 

The trade to Heligoland formerly took off a vast quantity of Bri- 
tish, merchandize and colonial produce, which were smuggled from 
thence into the neighbouring ports of the continent. But Buonaparté, 
in order to puta step to this traffic, established a new cordon of custom- 
house officers (douaniers) all along the coast ; and, although it may be 
presumed that they will not be more incorruptible than their prede- 
eessors, yet the inhabitants must have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them, and feeling their pulses properly, before the 
trade can go on as usual. In the mean time the imports have con- 
tinued fo such an excess, that a room, twenty-four feet square, now 
rents at Heligoland for one hundred cuineas per month ; and whole 
eargoes of goods are lying there exposed to the weather, for want of 
warehouses to put them into. Under these cireumstances, of a total 
stagnation of ‘sales and want of returns, the parties concerned in this 
branch of commerce are necessarily in a state of much embarrass- 
ment. 

If we consider the state of Holland, we find that two-thirds of the 
funded property of that country have been annihilated by Buonaparté. 
ThisJoss falls chiefly npon the merchants, who are the great capital- 
ists; and the reaction of such a blow must necessarily effect the 
British merchants with whom they are connected. 
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If we go farther to the westward, we shail find that the desire of 
making a provision of the commodities of Spain and Portugal, before 
the final subjugation of that peninsula, has led to the same con- 
sequences as in the Baltic trade. The apprehension of our being 
shortly deprived of any future supply of the commodities of those 
countries, raised their value here. This rise occasioned extraordinary 
importation,which increased the stock on hand so as to lower the price 
again, and to bring very heavy losses ou the speculators. For exam- 
ple, Spanish wool rose to more than twenty shillings per pound, and 
is now not worth more than from eight to ten shillings per pound. 

Nor have the speculations to the foreign colonies been more pro- 
ductive than those tothe continent of Europe. The markets in the 
Brazils, and the Spamsh provinces in South America, are completely 
over-stocked with British goods ; and all the late adventures to those 
settlements have been very losing concesns to the persons who em- 
barked in them. 

The same observations apply to St. Domingo; with the additional 
misfortune, that coffee, the principal article brought from thence in 
return, can hardly be sold at any price, and, if sold at all, must be 
sold at a ruinous depreciation. 

A far greater quantity of goods has been sent-to Martinique and 
Guadaloupe than the consumption of those islands can, by any possi- 
bility, take off; aud the competition for produce to load the ships 
home has been so great, as to raise the price of sugar there forty: per 
cent. upon ‘the purchasers ; a commodity, which, when it arrives; is 
just as unsaleable, in the present state of things, as the coffee of St. 
Domingo. 

Since our intercourse with the: United States of America has been 
renewed, the glut of their produce, which had been accumulating 
while their embargo and non-intercourse laws were in force, is pour- 


jing into this country, with g rapidity that not only depresses its valne, 


but soon deters the purchasers from buying many articles at any price ; 
the quantity arrived and expected being such ascan neither be con- 
sumed here, nor exported from hence to the continent of Europe. ° 
Under these circumstances, the couseguences of a glutted and 
depressed market, arising from an excessive and over-strained impor- 
tation in most branches of commerce, must inevitably bring great 
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distress upon those whose speculations have led them into engagements 
beyond the extent of their capital. Speculation, confined within proper 
bounds, has undoubtedly its advantages: like. strong liquors; if used 
in moderation, it acts as a cordial, and quickens the too languid cir- 
culation ; but like them, too, if taken to excess, it leads to intoxication 
and ruin. 

‘The great cause of this mischievous excess of speculation, is the 
abuse of paper credit. Men contrive to raise an artificial capital by 
accommodation bills, on which they trade, beyond all reasonable pro- 
portion to their real means. ‘This paper does infinite mischief to 
Ahe community at large. It enables speculators of every description, 
to keep back their commodities, instead of bringing them to market ; 
it injures the public in the first instance, by occasioning an extravagant 
rise of prices; and ultimately it injures the speculators themselves, 
by inducing others to speculate in the same articles on the strength of 
these artificial prices, till at length the quantity becomes too unwieldly to 
be held, forced sales are made, prices fall-to their proper level, and the 
speculators are ruined. 

We are at present in this stage of the process, which is the necessary 
consequence of the great profits which have lately been made; for 
profit and loss, good and bad markets, high prices and low prices, 
_ follow each other as regularly as action and re-action, cause and effect. 
Mercantile men are now only receiving one of those practical illustra- 
tions of these truths, which from time to time are enforced in the 
same manner, because, like other wholesome admonitions, the impres- 
sion they make is too soon forgotten. 





MISCELLANIES. 





Calvinistic Candidates for Holy*Orders in the Established Church. 
To the Editor. 


S1r,—As you have uniformly stood forward as the zealous and able 
advocate of our venerable religious establishment, and of sound and 
unadulterated Christianity, I presume, that whatever may affect the 
interests of religion, ‘and the credit and security- of the chureh, ‘will 
be readily allowed by you topossess strong claims to your notice, and 
to the attention of your readers. 

The spirit of jacobinism is not more hostile to the principles of 
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civil liberty, as asserted and maintained by our unrivalled constitution, 
than is the spirit of Calvinism to the genuine principles of Christianity, 
as professed by the Church of England ; nor is the lajter less intriguing 
and restless than the former. Steady to its purpose, when it cannot 
carry its object by open assault, it has recourse to the siower, but 
more formidable expedient of mining. Can any one have forgotten, 
what calamities were brought on this nation by the intrigues and fana- 
ticism of Calvinists and Independents? And can any one view, with 
indifference, the zealous and unremitting etlorts of those of the pre- 
sent day to regain their fatal ascendancy? To guard against the 
intrusion of this hypocritigal tribe from the schools of the north, 
those hotbeds of Calvinism, the rulers of the church had, not many 
years ago, adopted the resolution of requiring of candidates for holy 
orders from the north of the Tweed, attendance for a certain number 
of terms at either of our Universities: for the subscription of the 
thirty-nine articles is no security from that quarter, since, like the 
scriptures themselves, they are construed to favour the tenetsof the 
party. That sucha regular education, indeed, does not always pre- 
vent the disciples of Calvin from creeping into the church, let those 
who arrogate to themselves the exclusive titles of evangelical preachers 
and true churchmen bear witness: but still, this precaution lessened 
the facility of their receiving reinforcements from the northern hive, 
Before Presbyterian candidates could receive episcopal ordination, 
they behoved to be,. some time at least, in communion with the 
chureh, and to pass a certain period under academical discipline, and 
the eye of her authorized teachers. It is, therefore, with the most 
serious concern that I learn, that, in some recent instances, this 
resolution has been departed from. A Mr. Grahame, a North 
Briton, the author of a poem, entitled *‘ The Sabbath,” has lately 
received holy orders in the Church of England, without any previous 
regular study. Who laid hands ae him, and at whose recommenda- 
tion I know not: but, if I may be allowed to form an opinion of his 
religious principles from his poetic-puritavic whinings, in compliment 
to the. memory of those turbulent and crazy fanatics, the Camero- 
nians of the seventeenth century, the heroes of Bothwel-bridge and 
Air's-moss,-1 should have no hesitation in pronouncing him to be 
a Presbyterian of the old school, true blue, and staunch to the solemn 
league and covenant. [am informed, that this is the third profession 
he ‘has tried, baving first been bred an attorney, and, when. tired of 
that, a barrister. After having quitted the writing-desk for the bar, 
and the bar for the pulpit, to what may not the versatility of his 
talents lead him at last ? I am, however, inclined to think,. that he 
bas now got into his element; that the clerical profession is more 
suited to his serious and contemplative mind; and that he will prove 
a great acquisition to the evangelical corps. Another instance of 
deviation from this saiutary resolution of the governors of our chureb, 
to guard her pulpits against the inwusion of Presbyterians, I am well 
informed, is soon to take place ; and, I own, it adds to my surprize, 

to hear, (what I am unwilling, though on the, best authority, to 
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believe) that the learned prelate, who, in this instance, dispenses 
with so necessary a precaution, is his lordship of Durham, who is 
said to have expressed his readiness to lay hands on a young man trom 
Scotland, who came to Darham only six or eight months ago, in the 
capacity of a preceptor to two sons of the late Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
with all his Presbyterian prejudices, which he had imbibed in the 
nursery, confirmed and enforced trom the theological chair of St. 
Andrew's. here, indeed, he was taught, that diocesan episcopacy, 
though not of apostolical institution, is not unlawful, since, in the 
opinion of the learned primarius professor of theology there, and the 
Presbyterians of the present day, Christ and his apostles left the 
future form of church-polity, as a matter of indifference, te expedi- 
ence, or conventency !---but while he ** did not consider it as any part 
of his duty to Christ, the head of the church, to endeavour the extir- 
pation of prelacy,” he had a decided preference for Presbyterianism, 
and has been taught a due veneration for the dogmas of Calvin, His 
long-cherished predilection for Presbyterian purity, however, was 
soon overcome when he crossed the ‘Tweed. But how? Not by 
force of argument, or by a serious inquiry into the constitution of 
the primitive church; (for Ihave not heard that he has been very 
anxious to obtain farther information on the points at issue between 
the church and the Presbyterians, or that his English friends have led 
him into the thorny paths of controversial divinity) but by observa- 
thon and experiment, carrying to his mind conviction irresistible ;— 
by the captivating splendor of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
“Demas hath forsaken us,” say his Presbyterian friends, * having 
loved this present world.” 

‘© What makes all doctrines sound and clear, 

About two hundred pounds a year ; 

And that which was prov’d true before, 

Prove false again ?—Two hundred more.” 


Though Mr. Miller did not read much on the subject, he saw 2 
great deal. He saw the cignitaries of the church possessing a rank 
and respectability in society far superior to what the Presbyterian 
establishment can boast. Valnable benefices, golden stalls, elegaut 
equipages, sumptuous palaces, it must be owned, are solid argu- 
ments. Poor presbytery holds out no such inducements to men of 
talents to enter her service,—no such encouragement to stimulate the 
exertions of rising genius,—no such rewards to distinguished merit. 
A country-kirk had but jately been the height of this young man’s 
ambition ; but to what dignities may he not now aspire? His patron, 
Dr. Bell, also a North Briton, and of Presbyterian origin, the inge- 
nious inventor of the mode of instruction taken up and pursued with 
so much success by friend Lancaster, had, when he first took the 

raad to England, less encouraging prespects, and now he is master of 
Sherbura Hospital, Durham, a situation worth two thousand pounds 
a year !---But Mr. Miller affects to have made a-great sacrifice to his 
partiality to the Church of England, in baving, fora small benefice. 
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relinquished all his golden prospects in the kirk of Scotland !---Give 
him credit for the purity of his motives. It seems, I havedone him 
great injustice in judging of them so precipitately. Such laudable 
disinterestedness and self-denial are rare in these times, and ought to 
be held up as a model and an example to our petits maitres clergy- 
men. 
«< At once rapacious and prefuse, 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And well prepar'd by ignorance and sloth, 

By infidelity and love o’ th’ world, 

To make God's work a sinecure.— 

From such apostles, OQ, ye mitred heads, 

Preserve the church! and lay not careless hands 

On skulls that cannot teach, and wiil not learn.” 


I hope it will not be deemed presumption in me to add, that, if 
zuy exception ought to be made to the wise resolutien of the episcopal 
bench, which I have mentioned, it ought certainly to be in favour of 
those who have been educated in the bosom of the Scotch episcopal 
church; of the soundness of whose principles there can be no sus- 
picion, though they may have been educated at a Scotch University, 
since the bishops.and clergy of that church, helding the same standard 
of doctrine with the united church of England and Ireland, direct 
the theological studies of the young men of their communion, whe 
are intended for the pastoral office, and are particularly careful to 
guard them against the uncharitable and blasphemous tenets of their 
Calvinistic neighbours. An attestation to the moral character, and te 
the religious principles, of a candidate from Scotland, for holy orders 
in the charch of England, signed by three Scotch episcopal clergy- 
men, who had known him, might be confidently relied on, and, I 
believe, something like this is generally required: bet an attestation, 
signed by three Presbyterian professors, that they have known the 
candidate for three years, and know nothing to the prejudice of his 
moral character, and further certifying, that, as far as they know, 
he has not written any thing against the Church of England, is buta 
lame recommendation ; yet, so indulgent is his lordship of Darham 
said to have been, that he required no other than this negative tes- 
timonial in favour of Mr. Miiler, lecause no episcopal clergyman in 
Scotland knew any thing about him!!! This sprig of presbytery, 
who enters into our church from such pure and disinterested motives, 
sacrificing all his prospects of preferment in Scotland, is to be put in 
deacon’s orders in September next; and receives from Dr. Bell the 
appointment of chaplain to Sherburn Hospital; a sitnation for which 
many worthy clergymen, whose principles, talents, and learning, and 
whose long and Jaborious services, give them a fair and just claim te 
much higher preferment, would be thankful. | 

Your's, &c, 
AN ANTICALVINTST, 

Durham, Fuse ist, 1810. 
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About to be published, ‘‘ The Statue of the Dying Gladiator,” 
a Poem; being the Prize-Subject at Oxford, but not written for 
the Prize. By. a Non-Academic. - Dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Lord Grenville. . 

A Practical Treatise. on the Use of the Globes, illustrated by an 
extensive and select variety of Problems and Examples designed for 
the use of Schools and private Sradents. By W.Thackwray, Private 
Teacher of Writing, Geography, &c. kaa 

In the Press, < and speedily wil fl be published, by Mr. Thackwray, 
An Example- Book for the insertion of a'l the Answers to the Ques- 
tions in his £* Practical Treatise on the Use of the Globes.” Mr.T-. has, 
also, in preparation for the Press, a Key to his ‘* Practical Treatise,” 
which is to conta an ample solution of “1H the Questions, with Notes 
and Illustrations, 

The Loves of Madelaine and St. Aubert. A Tale. Partly founded 
on fact. By Charles Phillips, Iisq. A. B. of the Middle ‘Temple. 

A Dissertation upon Rhetoric. Translated from the Greek of 
Aristotle. By Danie! Michael Cummin, Esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple. 

A Minute Detail of Facts, elucidatory of the Attempt to Assas- 
sinate his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland; including the 
Depositions and Evidence before the Coroner's Inquest, with various 
other circumstances not hitherto made pvbdlic. Illustrated with an 
actual survey of the 2 new: by Authority. 
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A- Friend to’ Old England,” shall hear from us. the first lisure 
moment. bess p 

As ‘* Theophilus,” appears to be a new-fledged Protestant, (if, 
indeed, the Madonna and cricifix be ‘net still hamging frony his neck ) 
we reter him to Dr. Hales’s unanswered and unanswerable letters to 
Dr. Troy, which appeared in the twenty-seventh and: twenty-eighth 
volumes of the Antijacobin Review, for an illustration of Popish * 
tran-substantiation, and the nature of the Protestant sacfament.--- 
The story about Luther selling indulgences we should have supposed 
unworthy of repeating ; and the very question which Theophilus 
quotes from the Protestant Catechism would itselt convey .a just 
notion of the sacramental bread, as every child, except the Popish 
theophavi, could discriminate between the “ thing-szgnifird,” and 
the thing present.” 

Several! otfier communications are received, and shall be attended to, 

In the article of “* Debates on the Catholic Question, in our last, 
the following. errors: oecur; for ** reigns of fancy,” p. 217, read 
‘* regions ‘of, ~fancy ; ;’ for .  Oxhines,” ibid. read ‘* A€schines ;” 
and for i a8 he not th ought that they bae eyes and see not } 2" epi: 





